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_— portrait before us—the original 

we have never seen—gives us the 
impression of fineness of constitutional 
quality, from which we infer intensity, 
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NATOR FROM MAINE. 


Force seems to be written all over the 
head and face. He has Courage amount- 
ing to audacity; the real pluck that does 
not stop to reason, to calculate safety, or 
the risk involved; and there is observ- 
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able the most remarkable singleness 





of purpose, as if his whole mental 
life were riveted on a particular object, 
just as the rifle in the hands of an expert 
marksman may be said to look at the 
bull’s-eye and yearn to hit it. We can 
imagine him a boy at marbles, or at some 
more manly game, leading the crowd, in- 
sisting on his rights, and rectifying errors 
with a ringing, dominant voice that would 
be heard above all. In connection with 
these marks we see generosity, hearty 
liberality, and especially the disposition 
to take the part of the weak against the 
strong. As a boy, he never stopped to 
measure antagonists, and his battles were 
usually fought with those older and 
larger than himself. Those of his own 
age soon learned not to venture an as- 
sault upon him, and among his equals 
in strength he did not pick quarrels. He 
simply repelled aggression, and helped to 
settle the quarrels of others. Those who 
were older, larger, and stronger, who 
dared to attack him, usually found him 
ready to fight, if assailed or insulted, at a 
moment’s notice. 

That face indicates remarkable health 
and vigor of lungs; good digestion, with 
something of unsteadiness in the circula- 
tion; hence, as he advances in years, it 
would be safe for him to avoid unusual 
exertion, especially becoming unduly ex- 
cited. 

The face indicates strength, courage, 
fortitude, force, and ardor. The fore- 
head and eyes show practical talent, abil- 
ity to gather and remember knowledge, 
holding it in solution ready for utter- 
ance; and that fullness of the eye, and 
the swollen appearance below it, show 
remarkable ability to express thoughts, 
feelings and opinions. He is one of the 
most ready of off-hand debaters. 

He has large Comparison, which gives 








him keenness of criticism, and his Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness give vim 
and vigor to his reproofs. He never feels 
better than when he is the champion of 
a person or cause worthy of his effort. 

He reads character remarkably well, 
which aids him in exerting influence with 
different classes of men, and qualifies him 
for a leader. He is more ardent, enthu- 
siastic, and zealous than he is mellow, 
bland, and smooth. He has a good de- 
gree of Self-esteem; he believes in his 
own power, his own cause, and in his 
ability to vindicate himself in what he 
believes. He is as strong in his friend- 
ships as he is in his antipathies; will 
go any length to back up his friends 
and his ideas: and his enemies find out 
that he is a brave, open, and fierce op- 
ponent. He looks on the sunny side, 
expects favorable results, and is well 
qualified to breathe the breath of life 
into any cause or subject which needs 
strength, a clear intellect, and vigor and 
bravery of spirit. 

He has respect, agd is polite or digni- 
fied toward those who deserve respect. 
He has good financial talent; would do 
well in any department where economy 
and judicious management are required. 
He has scholarly talent, in the direction 
of literature and practical science. And 
if he had devoted himself to medicine 
and surgery, he would have made an em- 
inent teacher in that field of inquiry. As 
a lawyer or legislator, and as a business 
man, he would see quickly and clearly, 
and go straight on to the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes with force and 
vigor, with tact, ready sagacity, and un- 
common self-reliance. 





THE man who has contested with all 
others since the death of Thaddeus Stev- 
ens forsupremacy in leadership among the 
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Republican members of Congress is very 
reasonably suggested as a proper candi- 
date for illustration on our pages. From 
1862 Mr. Blaine has been a representative 

, of his State at Washington, and almost 
from the first conspicuous as a man of 
positive opinions, and bold and aggressive 
in their assertion. 

He was born in Washington County, 
Pennsylvania, January 31, 1830, his an- 
cestors being among the early settlers of 
that State, from the North of Ireland, 
but having a large infusion of Scottish 
blood in their veins. Ephraim Blaine, 
his great-grandfather, was honorably dis- 
tinguished as an officer during the Revo- 
lutionary war, and it is said that the pres- 
ervation of the Federal army while sta- 
tioned at Valley Forge, from the horrors 
of starvation, was in a great degree owing 
to his exertions. 

Mr. Blaine completed his youthful edu- 
cation at Washington College, and im- 
mediately after his graduation removed 
to Maine, where he commenced a literary 
career, finding employment as editor on 
the Portland Advertiser, and subsequently 
on the Kennebec Fourna/, In these con- 
nections he pursued no negative course 
in matters of a political nature, and was 
soon regarded a rising exponent of Re- 
publican principles. 

In 1858 he was nominated and elected 
for membership in the State Legislature 
from the city of Augusta, and served two 
years. Then he was chosen Speaker of 
the House, and filled that position with 
ability and credit until 1862, when he 
was elected by a good majority to Con- 
gress, and took his seat at its thirty- 
eighth session. In this new legislative 
field he found ample range for his vigor- 
ous intellect, and taking an advanced 
stand among the promoters of the war 
for the Union, he soon began to be re- 
garded as a champion on the Republican 
side. His course proving very accept- 
able to his Maine constituency, he has 
been re-elected repeatedly, and still serves 
as its representative at the council of the 
nation. On his election to the Fortieth 
Congress he received as the candidate of 





the Union Republicans 14,900 votes, 
against his opponent’s 8,300. 

Mr. Blaine is far from commonplace in 
appearance and bearing. He is above the 
medium height, yet his frame is so 
strongly and compactly built that he does 
not seem tall. Upon a well-rounded and 
powerful trunk is set his large and well- 
developed head, with its strong, express- 
ive, and really handsome features. His 
eyes are brilliant and keen, their expres- 
sion of vigilance being increased by the 
deep, overhanging brows. A _ writer 
whose political leaning is rather toward 
the side which is in opposition to the 
motives and measures of the Maine 
statesman, thus describes him when en- 
gaged in debate: “When he rises to 
speak you are at once impressed with his 
wonderful vigor, vitality, nerve power. 
He is quick, agile, and strong in his move- 
ments, stepping backward and forward in 
the aisle as argument leads him in ag- 
gressive movements toward his oppo- 
nents or persuasive efforts with his friends. 
He treads lightly, but firmly; his gestures, 
if studied, became second nature to him 
long ago, and are now made with uncon- 
scious grace and strength, and he em- 
phasizes a point with either hand in a 
masterly way that would indicate som<¢ 
practice with the boxing-gloves. His style 
of speaking is clear, rapid, vigorous. The 
magnetism of his audience and the spirit 
of the occasion thrill and enkindle him, 
and he dashes impetuously on in his 
argument. Not a little of his influence 
is due to his rich, manly voice, which he 
pours out until it fills the hall of Repre- 
sentatives without uttering a false tone 
or giving an inflection that would be out 
of place in a conversation with a friend. 
He can, in one word, make a speech 
without overstraining himself or falling 
into mannerisms. 

He isa great favorite in Washington, 
the galleries being usually filled with 
richly-dressed ladies if he is expected to 
take the floor on some important ques- 
tion. Asan orator he is skillful in the 
use of invective and sarcasm, and often 
appears to overmaster opposition by 
reason of the physical superiority evi- 
denced through his oratory, his self-pos- 
session never deserting him in the most 
trying crises of controversy. 
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ACCURACY OF 


O “ have eyes and yet see not, and to 
have ears and hear not,” is one of 
the great errors common to us all. We 
may pass up and down through a certain 
street, day after day, absorbed in our own 
thoughts, or careless of any thought, and 
be unable to say what are the buildings, 
or for what they are used, which we have 
passed and repassed; what the numbers 
on the doors, or the fashion of the houses, 
etc., etc., or we may spend our summer 
vacation amid the green fields and beauti- 
ful woodlands, and yet be unable to dis- 
tinguish grass from grain, or one kind of 
tree or shrub from another. We are con- 
stantly “seeing, and yet see not” the 
beautiful world by which we are sur- 
rounded. 

The lesson of accurate observation 
should be learned in childhood. The 
great improvements in our present meth- 
ods of teaching over those of the olden 
time have, in a degree, helped to remedy 
the evil so common in the past, of going 
through the world without knowing what 
it contains; but even now we are virtually 
blind, though we have good eyes and the 
brightest sunshine. 

Far greater importance should be at- 
tached to this idea of accuracy than it 
has ever received. 

Suppose a boy is taught to observe 
everything he sees on his way to school, 
passing down on one side of the street, 
noting the form, size, and number of 
buildings, their general appearance and 
the material of which they are composed, 
going home upon the other side and care- 
fully observing in the same way. If he 
notices but one block each day, he soon 
becomes perfectly familiar with the whole 
route, and has, also, acquired a adzt of 
seeing that which comes within his vision. 
Suppose, next, that the teacher calls upon 
him to tell what he has seen; to give in 
detail an account of his observations, 
what is the life-lesson which that boy has 
acquired ? 

In the first place, as an employé, he 
could be trusted to do errands in any part 


OBSERVATION. 


of the city, for where he has once been, 
he can go again; and not only that, 
he will know, also, precisely what he is to 
find when he gets there; and when ques- 
tioned by his employer, he can give such 
straightforward and correct answers that 
he inspires confidence at once, and soon 
becomes indispensable to his employer. 

But this is not all. That person who 
has acquired the habit of accurate observa- 
tion, not only gives accurate descriptions 
of what he has seen, thence naturally fall- 
ing into a habit of perfect truthfulness 
in his narrations; but the whole action of 
the mind becomes imbued with this spirit 
of correctness, and the tendency of words, 
thoughts, and actions, all easily drift into 
the channel of truthfulness. 

Hence, when a child is taught to ob- 
serve details, to see and describe carefully 
whatever comes within the range of his 
vision, he is having a foundation laid for 
great wealth of information, great reliabil- 
ity of expression, and honesty of thought 
and purpose. It is far more important 
than the multiplicity of text-books, or the 
long and tedious lessons which must be 
memorized to answeg the requirements of 
many teachers. 

In fact, all knowledge gained from 
books becomes a hundred, yea, a thou- 
sand fold more significant and useful, 
when preceded by this one carefully-train- 
ed habit; for by this, other knowledge 
is rendered practical. A thing once seen 
is retained. A habit of associating and 
classifying facts follows as a natural 
sequence, and the mind becomes like a 
house in order, everything in its place, 
and always available. 

If young girls were taught this lesson 
in reference to all the details of every-day 
life, many a sad experience of after-years 
might be saved. To acquire a habit of 
remembering that which is seen but once 
is not difficult if commenced in the way 
described above. The poor girl compelled 
to make her own clothing, if trained in 
the first place to accuracy of observation, 





would have little difficulty in accomplish- 
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ing the task satisfactorily; for a picture 
of garments she had seen which pleased 
her, would be imprinted in detail upon 
the tablet of memory, and it is the de- 
tails of life that are neglected, to the 
great discomfiture and confusion of us 
all. 

Everywhere the girls or the boys who 
had been thus trained would be the ones 
to gain and retain the confidence of 
employers. Honesty and orderly habits 
would be the outgrowth; and industry, 
intelligence, and competence would sure- 
ly follow. Thus poverty, dishonesty, and 
crime would fade away, and peace, happi- 
ness, and prosperity would be the com- 
mon lot of mankind. 

Parents and teachers can not overesti- 
mate the importance of this one word, ac- 
curacy. It means far more than truthful- 
ness, while out of it truthfulness is sure 
to grow. 





It is like leading the wanderers in a 
wilderness on to clear, firm, straight 
paths, which lead to the haven of peace 
and comfort. 

How many of us have ever seen one- 
hundreth part of that upon which our 
eyes have rested? How many of us have 
ever been able to give faithful statements 
of what we have seen in this journey of 
life? Very few, I fear. 

Of all the mighty multitude who went 
to Philadelphia to see the great Centen- 
nial Exposition, how many saw a tithe of 
what their eyes rested upon? I listened 
to the account of the marvels there be- 
held from scores of persons, and from one 
only, and she a young girl, could I gather 
a clear and intelligent understanding of 
its magnitude or its details. She had 
been trained to observe details, and de- 
scribed them to her mother. 

MRS. HELEN M, SLOCUM. 





A KING’S TEST OF THE SCIENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


S Bese following story had a wide circu- 
lation sixty or more years ago: 

“Who,” said King Frederick of Prus- 
sia at a féte at Potsdam which had at- 
tracted an unusually brilliant assemblage, 
“who is that tall, bony, old man with a 
head so full of character?” 

“Sire, it is Dr. Gall, the famous phre- 
nologist.” 

“ Ah, the phrenologist, eh ? Command 
him to dine with us to-morrow evening.” 

Next evening the King received the 
doctor affably, and they sat down to din- 
ner with a dozen other convives, all blaz- 
ing with decorations and uniforms, but 
awkward and constrained in manner and 
conversation. 

“Doctor,” said the King, at the con- 
clusion of the repast, “pray let us see 
something of your wonderful skill. Ex- 
amine these gentlemen’s heads and tell 
me frankly what you think of their char- 
acters and dispositions from the indica- 
tions afforded by their cranial develop- 
ments.” 

Gall rose and felt the head of his neigh- 
bor on the right, a stout, powerful man 
in a resplendent uniform, who had been 
addressed as “ general.” 





“Speak frankly,” said the King, seeing 
that the phrenologist seemed embar- 


d. 

“His excellency,” said Gall, “must be 
passionately addicted to—to field sports 
and —" pleasures; he has a decided 
fancy for—for the battle-field and ’”"— 

The King smiled and pointed the phre- 
nologist to his other neighbor, a small, 
alert, keen-eyed man in the diplomatic 
costume. 

“This gentleman,” said the doctor, “is 
—hum—is an expert in gymnastic exer- 
cises, an accomplished pedestrian ; very 
neat and graceful in all operations requir- 
ing manual dexterity ”— 

“Enough,” said the King, rapping on 
the table, and, as a score of soldiers en- 
tered, he continued to the stupefaction of 
Dr. Gall, “remove these gentlemen to 
their cells. Allow me to put in plain 
language what you were reluctant to say: 
The general is a murderer under sen- 
tence, and your other neighbor is the 
most expert pickpocket and cut-purse in 
all Prussia, who has eluded capture on 
innumerable occasions, Examine your 
pockets.” 

The doctor did so, and found that his 
handkerchief, purse, watch, and snuff-box 
had disappeared. They were all returned 
to him next day, with a complimen 
letter from the King and a costly snuff- 
box bearing Frederick’s portrait set in 
brilliants. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE SKULL OF MAN 


de name skull is given to that part 
of the human and brute skeleton 
which contains the encephalon ; that is, 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, and the 
beginning of the spinal marrow. 

The Greeks designated it by the term 
kranion ; the Latins by that of cranzum. 
The structure of this bony case offers 
some remarkable differences in form, 
composition, thickness, etc., according 
to the different. classes of animals to 
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which it belongs. It is always formed 
of several pieces, all of which are united 
by notches, or teeth, whose union consti- 
tutes the sutures. Some of these bones 
contribute at the same time to the con- 
tour of the skull and of the face; that is 
why some anatomists in their works have 
divided them into bones of the skull and 
bones of the face. 

Considered generally, the skull in man 
presents an ovoid form, of which the 
larger part lies usually behind. (See Fig. 








Fig. 1.—Skutt or Man. 





AND THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 


1). There are very numerous modifica- 
tions, however, of this form, and, as we 
shall show later, it is more pronounced 
among the lower animals. 

Of all the vertebrate animals, man is 
that one which presents the greatest 
development of the anterior region. The 
principal divisions of the skull are: First, 
the anterior, or frontal bone (See Fig. 
1, F); second, the two upper lateral or 
parietal (P); third, the temporals (T S); 


fourth, that situated inferiorly, called the 
occipital, at the base of the cranium, O. 
These divisions or regions present re- 
markable differences, which are of the 
greatest importance when they are stud- 
ied in man and in the different classes, 
orders, kinds, and species of animals. It 
is contemplated, in the course of these 
articles, to examine mainly the crania of 
men, quadrupeds, and birds. It is scarce- 
ly practicable to include those of fishes, 
because the differences which they pre- 
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sent are so variable that it is next to im- 
possible to apprehend with exactness the 
relations between the bony envelope and 
the encephalic masses. 

While it may be impossible to assign a 





constant form to the skull of animals be- 
longing to the great chain of the vertc- 
brates, each class, nevertheless, offers a 
general character, which may serve for 
the purpose of comparison and anatomi- 
cal study. The history of the differences 
which the heads of individuals of the 
same class present us, of the same species, 


sometimes even the issue of the samc | 


parents, will have the most interest. 

Let one bestow a glance, for exam- 
ple, on Figs. 2 and 3, representing two 
individuals belonging to the same genus, 
and it will be seen at once that be- 
tween their intellectual capacities there 
are astonishing differences. One is that 
of an adult man, and, although it does 





Fig. 3. 


not present an extraordinary develop- 
ment of the frontal region, has, neverthe- 
less, that part of the cranium so pro- 
nounced, that it may not be confounded 
with the same region in the head below. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 


I! 





To render our meaning clear to the 
reader, and without going into the par- 
ticular description of the bones which en- 
ter into the composition of the skull, we 
shall use the divisions most generally 
employed, and designate the important 
parts by the terms arch, base, vertical 
section, etc. -We shall examine in sec- 
tions the different parts in man, and in 
the classes and species which are more 
prominent among the vertebrate animals. 


ARCH OF THE SKULL. 


The arch of the skull results from a 
horizontal section of ihe bone, beginning 








MAN CRANIUM. 


Fig. 4.—Arca or | 


at a point half an inch above the occipi- 
tal process, and extending around the 
cranium to a point about half an inch 
above the nasal bones. By this section 
the cranium is divided into two parts— 
the arch (see Fig. 4), and the dase (Fig. 
5). 

To examine the first, we notice that 
rthe cranial arch presents two surfaces ; 
one exterior, in contact with the soft 
parts which envelope the cranium; the 
other interior and lined with a membrane 





of a fibrous nature. The arch presents 
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interiorly five principal regions, one an- 
terior, Fig.6, A A A A, a superior, B B 
B B, a posterior, C C, and two laterals, 
DD. All these regions present notched 
divisions in the bones M P Z, which are 





Fig. 5.—Basez. 


designated by the name of sutures. The 
letter N indicates the middle part of the 
anterior or frontal bone through which 
runs the suture called the coronal. This 
does not exist constantly. That 
indicated by O is called the co- 
rono-parietal. M_ indicates the 
sagittal suture; and P the occip- 
ital. These sutures exist only 
when the cranium has reached a 
certain stage of development; they 
begin to form in man toward the 
age of eleven or twelve months. 
It is ordinarily the occipital suture 
which is formed first. In ad- 
vanced age they may all disap- 
pear, and the arch appear at least 
on the exterior to be formed of a 
single osseous piece. One would 
be wrong, however, in considering 
this condition to exist generally, 
and it alone is far from being a 
certain sign for determining the 
age of a person whose body had 
become the subject of legal in- 
quiry. Here allusion may be made 
to three heads of persons advanced 
in life, in which the sutures were found to 
be extremely pronounced, and which 
probably, however, could not be disartic- 
ulated. One was that of a woman sev- 
enty-eight years old; the second, that 








of a man eighty-three, and the third, a 
woman ninety-four years old. 

The internal surface of the arch, in 
man, Fig. 4, is smooth, and presents de- 
pressions and elevations in correspond- 
ence with the convolutions of the brain. 
One notices in it also channels designed 
to accommodate the arteries and veins. 
One of these is more remarkable than all 
the others,and extends from Z to Y (Fig.6). 
It serves for one of the principal veins, 
which conduct all the blood designed for 
the nutrition of the brain. The dura 
mater, or fibrous membrane, which en- 
velopes the brain, lines the whole surface of 
thearch. Some ofthe depressions in this 
osseous envelope are more pronounced 
than others, and correspond in the most 
striking manner to the convoluted mass 
of the encephalon. These are six: two 
corresponding to the mid-lateral parts of 
the frontal lobe, L L (Fig. 6); two in the 
mid-parietal region, F F; two in the 
super-occipital region, Q Q. 

On examining with care the texture of 


Fig. 6.—Sxetcu of THE ARCH. 


the coronal arch, one sees that it is com- 
posed of two bony layers; an external 
and an internal one, which inclose a 
spongy substance, X X X, which is 
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known in anatomy as déf/ve. This sub- 
stance presents variations of density and 
thickness. Thus it is thicker in the oc- 
cipital region, and gradually diminishes 
toward the frontal region (same Fig). The 





Fiz. 7.—SnowinG Frontar Sinus. 


two plates or layers present sometimes 
in the anterior region a separation of sev- 
eral lines,* and, in extraordinary cases, of 
even aninch. The cavity resulting from 
this separation bears the name of frontal 
sinus (Fig.7, 2). One may think that when 
this cavity is very wide, it is absolutely im- 
possible to appreciate, by the exterior of 
the cranium, the development of the cere- 
bral parts situated in this region ; but this 





Fig. 8.—Arcu or Cat's SkuLt. 


difficulty is more apparent than real. 
There are no other parts of this envelope 
where such a separation is found, except 
in cases of disease, which are very rare, 


* The twelfth of an inch, French measurement. 





and-which we shall explain in the proper 
place; so that one is not prevented 


' from obtaining a just idea of the volume 
| of the different parts of the brain by the 
| simple inspection of the exterior table of 


the skull, the internal table corre- 
sponding so closely to it. 


ARCH OF THE SKULL IN QUADRU- 
PEDS. 


The arch of the skull of animals 
is found to correspond with the 
greater part of the cerebral organs. 
In Fig. 8 (interior view of a cat's 
skull) the principal fossz are seen 
which we have pointed out in the 
human cranium; but with very 
marked differences of proportion. 
It is noticeable that there is a spe- 
cial receptacle for the cerebellum. This 
fossa makes part of the base of the 
cranium in man, and presents certain de- 
pressions which correspond to the prin- 





Fig. 9.—Base or Cat's SKuLt. 


cipal divisions of the cerebellum. This 
is also the case with animals (see same 
Fig.) But the receptacle of the cere- 
bellum is separated in certain classes 
of animals from other parts of the arch 
by a bony plate (see Fig. 8), which is 
adapted to separate the cerebrum from 
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the cerebellum, and takes the place of 
the membrane which separates them in 
man. This plate presents considerable 
differences in thickness and extent. It 
would be difficult to indicate what is its 
true use. The examinations which have 
been made do not lead us to any settled 
results. Richeraud believes that it is de- 
signed to prevent the effects of shock to 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum in an- 
imals which, by habit, make great leaps. 
This is what that learned professor writes 
on the subject: “The cerebellar process 
which divides the interior of the cavity of 
the cranium into two parts of unequal ca- 
pacity is osseous in certain animals, whose 
method of pregression is by leaps, and 





animals of slow and heavy movements, 
such as the raccoon, badger, etc. Very 
small partitions are found in skulls of 
dogs, remarkable for their agility, and, 
notwithstanding that the process did not 
separate completely the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, these animals had never 
given any sign of cerebral disturbance. 
Fig. 10 represents the vertical section of 
the skull of a young dog, an excellent 
leaper, in which it will be seen that the 
osseous veil was but little developed. 
Taken altogether, the arch of quad- 
rupeds presents an oval form, of which 
the greater extremity is behind. The 
external surface is covered by a fer:- 
cranium, a kind of tissue, very dense, and 
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precipitate movements. In the cat, for 
example, which can, without being stun- 
ned, make astonishing high leaps.” In 
Fig. 8, we have a representation of the 
arch of the skull of this animal, and the 
bony plate is clearly distinguished. This 
assertion of Prof. Richeraud appears al- 
together gratuitous ; several animals ac- 
customed to make great leaps—and we 
may cite, for example, the squirrel—have 
no such osseous partition. The hare 
and the warren rabbit are also similarly 
organized. The same organization is 
found also among apes, who are given 
to leaping and extraordinary gambols. 
But this osseous plate is met with in 
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)WING INTERIOR, 


covering the bones. Next comes the 
skin which is united to the last by cellu- 
lar tissue more or less dense, according 
to the class. In many animals numerous 
muscles cover almost the whole external 
surface of the coronal arch. For exam- 
ple, the whole of the family of the car- 
nivora, in whom some very strong tem- 
poral muscles are inserted in the crest, 
which extends the whole length of the 
arch (see Figs. 11 and 12). In ani- 
mals whose exterior cranial surface is 
thus quilted with muscles, one can not 
fairly distinguish, even when a section 
of the cranium is taken off, the parts of 
that envelope which are the most promi- 
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nent. Certain quadrupeds present upon | Let one place, for example, the arch of the 
one half of the arch some attachments | cranium of a young cat between the eye 
designated under the name of horns, or and a lighted candle, in such a way that 
osseous portions adapted for receiving a | | the internal surface of the cranium may 
horny case. One notices in the arch of | be toward him, the impressions made 





Fig. 11.—-SkULL OF THE Fox, Open, 


the skull of quadrupeds, as in man, an | by the cerebral convolutions will be so 
assemblage of notches forming sutures, | sharp that one will think that he has be- 
and indicating that in them, also, the | fore his eyes the external surface of the 
cranium is composed of several pieces | brain of that animal. This marking, so 
(Figs. 8 and 10). The internal surface of | distinct in old carnivora, is, however, 
the arch presents either sinuous depres- | much less apparent in young animals of 
sions or merely openings. The first are | the same species—a result due to the 
met with among all animals whose brain | 





is provided with convolutions. The ape, | re 
Fig. 13, the cow, the sheep, the deer, the | ig cs ; eo ee 
pig, etc., have such a conformation, but , Pa I fae 
it is nowhere better expressed thaa | pS Gy BS 
in the family of the carnivora; the| .“ *s/ = 

| fi Ny wy 
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Fig. 13.—SKULL o1 


more considerable development of the 
diploe. 

In the whole family of rodents, with- 
out exception, the internal surface of the 
mole, and the bat of Europe, forming an | arch is smooth, presenting depressions 
exception. Inthe marten (Fig. 14), the | corresponding to the most developed 
weasel, the cat (Fig. 8), the impressions | parts of their brains (see fig. 15, arch of the 
of the convolutions are very marked. | cranium of the hare). We have seen that 





Fig. 12.—SKuLt oF A TIGER. 
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the arch of the human brain is composed 
of two horny plates separated by tissue 
called diploe, and that this presents varia- 
tions of thickness in different parts. A 
similar arrangement is found in animals. 
We shall not indicate here all the changes 
of thickness existing between the two 
cranial plates in the different classes, 
orders, kinds, and species, for it would 
require very minute treatment. There 


Ce Call 


Fig. 14.—ARcH OF THE Marten’s SKULL. 


exists, however, a special arrangement of 
the anterior part of the arch in animals 
which can not be passed over without 
notice; that is, the region where is found 
separation of the two tables correspond- 
ing to the same part of the cranium 
in man, and forming what is called the 
frontal sinus. 

This expansion being immediately be- 
tween the olfactory cavities, is often 
much developed in certain species, and 





does not exist at all in others. The ele- 
phant, the ox, the cow, the sheep, have 
an arch possessing enormous frontal cav- 
ities. Several species of dogs, notably 
the larger, show also very extended sinus- 
es, while the smaller species are pretty 
generally without them. The fox does 
not show the frontal sinus (Fig. 11), but in 
the wolf they are enormously developed, 


Fig. 15.—Arch or THE Hare’s SKULL. 


and form bony projections behind the 
bones of the nose. In cats they are well 
pronounced in proportion to the volume 
of their skull. They are, however, al- 
most wanting in the marten. In the lion 
and tiger the sinuses are enormous, and 
contribute to form that arch which is 
conspicuous in the anterior part of their 
skulls (Fig. 14). We shall return to this 





subject when we come to examine the 
frontal region of the cranium. 


> 





INTEMPERANCE IN HISTORY. 


8 Bec question has been very appro- 
priately asked: “What place does 
temperance occupy in history?” History 
is, or should be, the mirror of the human 
race. If we can not find from it that in- 
temperance has been a bane and a curse, 
are not the many who consider it a tran- 
sient evil justified in looking upon it 
lightly, and in believing that it will pass 
away with the transitory conditions which 
seem to have given it development? 


We can easily see that the student in 
history, who has not made temperance 
studies a specialty, may fail to find any- 
thing there to convince him of the great 
importance and need of temperance work. 
| He finds, indeed, that intoxicating drinks 
; have been in existence for ages, so that 
the memory of man runneth not back to 
| their origin. But they have been looked 
upon, generally, as a blessing, and not’ as 
acurse. Endless device and toil and ex- 
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pense have been spent in their produc- 
tion, and they have been considered 
among the choice things of earth. They 
have long formed a part of the treasures 
of the wealthy; they have been con- 
sidered worthy a place among the pres- 
ents that are made to princes. They 
were anciently indispensable to the sacri- 
ficial worship of the deities; while they 
have been the very crown and grace of 
all feasting and mirthfulness from the 
earliest ages. It is acknowledged that 
evil effects have sometimes followed their 
use, but these are attributed to excess 
only, while they appear to have excited 
very little comment from the sages and 
philosophers of the race. 

On the other hand, the poets have sung 
their praises unceasingly, from Homer 
and Horace down to Byron and Burns 
and Longfellow. What should we ex- 
pect students and /i¢ferazres to infer but 
that wine is one of the blessings and 
graces of life, and that the temperance 
furore which would banish it is the work 
of zealots and fanatics? Even those who 
would not pronounce so strongly have a 
right to inquire how it happens that we 
have all at once (as it seems to them) 
discovered that the use of intoxicating 
drinks is such a bane and a curse as to 
demand the most absorbing and unceas- 
ing efforts to subdue it; and what reason 
we have to suppose that we can, as a race, 
advantageously dispense with a substance 
which has been so long in use in the 
human family? Weare glad these ques- 
tions have been asked, and we shall try 
to answer them satisfactorily. 

We wish to premise, however, that we 
shall permit no stock to be taken in the 
plea that our long use of alcoholic liquors 
is any proof whatever of their value, or 
any indication that we can not prosper 
without them. There is many a sin that 
has been practiced since time immemorial 
which we could very well dispense with 
to-day, if men would only consent to 
forego the pleasure. Many a man has 
foregone the pleasure of using alcoholic 
drinks when convinced that it would be 
better for him to do so, and we have 


reason to believe that many more will 
yet yield to that conviction with equal 
benefit. 

We shall revert to that again. At pres- 
ent we shall undertake to give some 
glimpses at what history has to say about 
intemperance—proofs enough, we think, 
of the mischiefs it has wrought to war- 
rant the interest we take in the subject. 
At the same time, we would call atten- 
tion to the difference between the sub- 
jects of temperance and intemperance. 
History may be crowded full of cases of 
drinking and drunkenness and their sad 
effects, without any intention on the part 
of the historian of drawing any salutary 
lessons therefrom, and possibly with no 
warrant for saying that any of the actors 
in the terrible dramas drew any such les- 
sons, or that there was any reaction or 
agitation on the subject. Where this is 
the case, we do not see how it can in any 
sense be called “ temperance in history.” 
It is properly “intemperance in history.” 
Exactly which our questioners mean we 
may not know, but we do think it im- 
portant to make this distinction, which 
is far too often overlooked. If it should 
be carried all through our thoughts, our 
talks, and our work, our ideas would 
often be clearer and our work more effect- 
ive. We shall show the historic proofs 
of a vast amount of intemperance, and 
then show why there is very little about 
temperance action in history. 

We do not know when men commenced 
poisoning themselves with alcoholic 
drinks. The first reference to wine in 
that oldest of histories, the Bible, is so 
very brief as to show that the nature and 
effects of alcoholic drinks needed no 
elaborate explanation to the people for 
whom it was written. To our minds this 
narrative gives no indication of an ac- 
count of the first wine made. No doubt 
wine played its part in the “eating and 
drinking” in which the Antediluvians 
were indulging when the flood broke in 
upon them. Subsequently, the references 
to it are not infrequent, though not al- 
ways of such a character as we would 
| like to repeat here, giving abundant proof 
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that the stuff has changed neither its | 
character nor its effects. We find the | 
foolish Nabal dying a drunkard’s death 
in his own house, the Amalekites, after 
a successful raid against Ziklag, enjoying 
their spoil, and so drinking and carousing 
as to neglect the most ordinary precau- 
tions to prevent surprise, and falling an 
easy prey to David’s pursuing band (1 
Sam. xxx. 16). The death of Amnon was 
accomplished when he was “ merry with 
wine ” (2 Sam. xiii. 28). The Philistines 
were overthrown by Samson “ when their 
hearts were merry” (Jud. xxv. 16, 25). 
Thirty-and-two kings were overthrown 
in battle who had been “ drinking them- 
selves drunk: in the pavilions.” Nebu- 
chadnezzar was surprised and conquered 
in the midst of a drunken carousal in his 
own palace (Dan. v. 4, 30). Besides these, 
there are innumerable allusions to the 
subject, with threats and commands, that 
show the commonness of the vice. We 
do not consider it necessary to give full 
details, because the book is at hand to 
which all can turn and read for them- 
selves. We have no reason to suppose 
that the Jews were more intemperate 
than other nations, rather the contrary; 
for we find an abundance of facts in pro- 
fane history to show that the vice was 
rampant, wide-spread, and intense. We 
will enumerate a few examples. 

The famous Alexander the Great in 
the early part of his career was a very 
temperate prince. When a variety of 
choice dishes and ‘some excellent cooks 
were sent him by the Queen of Caria, he 
remarked that he had no need of them, 
for he had been taught that the best cook 
was a day’s march to dress his dinner, 
and a light dinner to prepare his supper. 
He sat long at table, but it was for talk- 
ing rather than drinking, as every cup 
introduced some long discourse. But it 
seems that the cups were as unsafe then 
as now, for he eventually became an im- 
mense drinker, and an inebriate as well, 
incapable of controlling his actions. In 
one of his drunken fits he killed his 
bosom friend, Clitus, which caused him 





the deepest sorrow. On another occa- 


sion he undertook to burn the ancient 
palace of Xerxes. His triumphant career 
in India was marked by the grossest dis- 
sipation. The entire march was a scene 
of drinking and carousing by the whole 
army. Upon arriving at the capital of 
that country, Alexander prolonged the 
dissipation by making feasts and public 
entertainments. Shortly afterward, in 
Persia, the conqueror renewed these ex- 
cesses and increased them. He offered 
prizes to those who would drink the most 
wine. One Promachus drank four congii 
of pure wine, equal to fourteen British 
quarts. He died in three days. Thirty- 
six other contestants for the prize expired 
soon after, a large number of them dying 
upon the spot. Not being warned by all 
this, Alexander continued drinking, and 
soon engaged in a carousal where, in 
drinking healths in the cup of Hercules 
(containing seven quarts), he equaled 
Promachus himself, let the cup drop from 
his hand, fell back upon his couch, and 
died of a fever which ensued. 

One might suppose that such a notable 
instance as this would convert an entire 
generation into total abstainers, but this 
was a case of intemperance, not of temper- 
ance. They gloried in such excesses. Be- 
sides this, the majority of the people had 
not the opportunity for excessive drink- 
ing. Supplies of drink were variable. 
When they could get it they had a feast or 
a banquet, and then they went without for 
weeks, perhaps for months. It is largely 
so with all barbarous nations. When 
wealth increases, luxury of all kinds is 
more largely indulged. Sowe find king- 
dom after kingdom rising by self-denial 
and simplicity of living, and when an in- 
crease of means permitted, they ruined 
themselves by self-indulgence, in which 
alcoholic drinks played a large part. 

The Scythians were a nation who at 
one time were noted for their self-denial 
and simplicity of living; but as time 
went on they, too, learned to drink, and 
at last became notorious drunkards, so 
that, not content with what they could 
drink, they saturated their clothes with 
it. 
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The Thracians, who were neighbors to 
the Scythians, were noted also for their 
drinking propensities, and “to drink like 
a Thracian” was to take wine at its 
strongest, unmixed. 

The simplicity and temperance of the 
Greeks and Romans in the early part of 
their career are well known to students 
of history, as are, also, their subsequent 
excesses, their luxury, licentiousness, and 
their downfall. Their simple living 
gradually gave way to an increasing taste 
- for animal gratification and luxury. To 
attain these objects, no expense was 
spared. Pliny remarks that the cost of a 
cook was equal to that of a triumph. 
What shali we think of men who had en- 
tire dishes of the brains of peacocks, or of 
the tongues of singing birds, whose prac- 
tice it was to serve to each guest an en- 
tire pheasant; who could pay three hun- 
dred dollars for a fish weighing four or 
five pounds, and call it cheap at that? 
The Emperor Vitelius spent twenty-five 
millions of dollars for his table in four 
months. The Roman General, Lucullus, 
spent five thousand dollars on a collation 
for two of his friends who refused him 
the time to get up a dinner. 

A large item of these extravagant 
meals was the wine, of which the Ro- 
mans had no less than two hundred 
kinds. Some of these were quite intoxi- 
cating. Wine was used instead of water 
for cooking purposes. Wine fifty, sixty, 


or one hundred years old came to swell | 


the bills. They had spiced wines, wine 
sweetened with honey, perfumed with 
rose leaves or violets, mingled with sea 
water, or myrrh, or hyssop, or wormwood, 
or turpentine; and the quantities drank 
were simply illimitable, except by the act- 
ual holding capacities of the Bacchanals. 
And who shall measure those when a 
feather and a little warm water brought 
up what they had swallowed, only to 
make room for more! These were ordi- 
nary social feasts. Of the triumphal din- 
ners, and of the orgies of Bacchus we 
will not attempt to speak, nor of the 
wine given to horses and other extraordi- 
nary pranks. 


If men did not know how to draw tem- 
perance lessons from these excesses, God 
did, and it is among the most impressive 
punishments in history, that the careers 
of these besotted nations were cut short. 
Their overthrow was directly due to their 
intemperance, for it made possible the 
success of the Northern nations that 
came down upon them. And as if to em- 
phasize the cause, the conquerors became 
“weak as other men,” when they shortly 
afterward indulged in the flowing bowl. 

It is no wonder that the dark ages set 
in after the highest civilization of the 
times had gone out in such drunken de- 
baucheries. 

During this long, dark night, when the 
alchemists were busy trying to find gold 
without working for it, and health with- 
out observing the laws of temperance, 
the evil spirit of wine was unmasked and 
brought out to play its part in the world’s 
drama; alcohol was separated by dis- 
tillation. So fierce its mien at first, 
that the people feared and shunned 
it, but it gained an introduction through 
the physicians, and by the seventeenth 
century became familiar to the peo- 
ple. By this time, in the advance 
of civilization, the common people had 
gained the means to gratify their appe- 
tites, and to take a share in scenes of de- 
bauchery. At a wedding in Switzerland, 
in 1630, three hundred people lost their 
| lives through drunken excesses. Ata pub- 
lic feast in St. Petersburg, five hundred 
| people died through drink or killed each 

other in their drunken frenzy. In En- 
gland, Scotland, and Ireland, fatal results 
| of drinking were common at wakes, funer- 
| als, weddings, christenings, and other 
| festive occasions. At a “coming of age” 
| of the son of a Scotch squire during the 
present century, a hogshead of ale and 
sixty gallons of whisky were among the 
| provisions; hundreds of people lay out 
| drunk all night, and three young men 
| died from the debauch. This made 
much talk at the time, but it was a small 
affair compared with some of the feasts 
| of previous centuries. At the funeral re- 
past of a London Mayor, in 1531, there 
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were “three barrelles of ale, a kylderkin 
of bere, thirty-two gallons of redde and 
clarett wyne, three gallons of mackeray 
and a rundlett of muskadine.” At a din- 
ner given by the Earl of Warwick, in 
1470, at the installation of an Archbishop 
of York, there were three hundred tuns 
of ale, one hundred and four tuns of wine, 
and one pipe of spiced wine. 

What these, our forefathers, consumed 
at feasts, their descendants have gradu- 
ally come to consume and much more, 
in every-day life. Numerous historical 
notices are recorded of the intemperate 
habits of the people in the seventeenth 
century, and England was known abroad 
as “the land of drunkards.” In the six- 
teenth century the.Scots indulged in ex- 
cessive drinking. A writer of that period 
speaks of the courtiers, merchants, and 
country gentlemen as much given to in- 
temperance. Ireland has been terribly 
cursed by the effects of drink. 

Many of the drinking customs came 
with the colonists to America, and pre- 
vailed here toa great extent. Feasting 
and carousing were not much indulged 
in, but liquor came into every-day use 
throughout the country. French and 
Spanish brandy were taken by the wealth- 
ier classes, and New England or West 
India rum by the poorer, and these were 
varied by whisky, gin, apple and peach 
brandy, and a variety of fancy liquors. A 
minister, not yet an old man, tells me that 
when he was a lad and was taken by his 
mother to make calls in the staid city of 
Philadelphia, cherry brandy was the 
drink commonly offered. Whisky was the 
common drink at dinner; medicated rum 
for acold; rum and milk was given to 
nursing mothers, and rum and opium to 
little children, under the Greek name 
of paregoric. In some shape alcoholic 
liquors were an established article of diet, 
almost as much as bread. The friend 
who did not testify his welcome with 
them, and the master who did not provide 
his servants with them bountifully, were 
considered niggardly. The consequence 
was that sots were common of both sexes, 
various ages, and all conditions, and the 
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drink was constantly making large num- 
bers bankrupt in property and prospects, 
and inflicting upon the community a vast 
amount of physical and mental ills in 
their worst forms. 

Such consequences as these have fol- 
lowed the free use of alcoholic liquors 
times innumerable in the history of the 
human race; nay, more, they have de- 
stroyed families and tribes and nations. 
Not only did the Greek and Roman na- 
tions go down under the influence of 
their use, but of late it has been the real 
bane of the American Indian. It has re- 
duced the population of the Sandwich 
Islands by more than one-half; it is now 
depopulating New Zealand, and sweep- 
ing away whole tribes of native Africans. 

The extent to which the evils of drink 
have attracted the attention of philoso- 
phers and thinking men, and the efforts 
which have been made to lift the curse, 
are precisely the things that have escaped 
the attention of the ordinary reader of 
history, and these we will consider in 
another article. JULIA COLMAN. 


i 


LIFE PICTURES. 


“Disma. pictures ”’ are they, say you? 
“With the ghadows dark between?” 
Yet among so many pictures 
Are some pleasing ones, [ ween. 
For I’m sure that nature ruling, 
Light and shade will always see, 
And without the shade a picture 
Would no longer picture be: 


For as light before the shadow 
Makes the shadow dceper seem— 
So the light is also brighter 
Where the shadows intervene ; 
And as night without a morning 
Would a dismal night appear, 
So would morn without an evening 
Prove monotonous, I fear. 


Thus we see that nature ruling -- 
And throrgh nature, Nature’s God, 
That ’twere better uvcomplaining— 
To accept and kiss the rod ; 
Nor repine that intermingled, 
Both our joys and sorrows flow, 
For I doubt would there be heaven 
Were there naught of pain below! 


MRS. WILKINSOS. 
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MY WICKED FRIEND. 


© aprerergeesncied myself as the average 

child, I speak, as Montaigne would 
say, “soundly of myself,” as illustrating 
points in the experience of childhood 
from whence, perhaps, a lesson may be 
derived, which will help us better to un- 
derstand this period of life. Be it re- 
membered that in my infancy children 
were not unduly petted, indulged, or 
lionized. We had no pernicious child 
literature to foster imbecility or stimu- 
late vanity. We were expected to be 
heroic to a certain degree—truth, abso- 
lute, unadulterated truth, was to be the 
law of our being. Perhaps the child of 
my day was not particularly bright—see- 
ing how much was to be learned, and 
how little I knew, I had strong suspicions, 
when a child of five or six, that I might 
be ¢diotic, still I none the less sought im- 
provement. I was savagely conscientious, 
as I believe children would generally be 
if not corrupted by the example of their 
guardians. I committed many faults, 
but owned up to them religiously, and 
found a comfort in confession, which 
most likely is the element that binds the 
masses to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Being vivacious and impulsive, I offended 
constantly my own taste as well as that 
of my mother, who believed in training 
little girls into ladydom. 

In our day the people are demoralized 
by the universal tendency to wit and 
humor, by which an irreverence and 
levity are engendered, rapidly undermin- 
ing wholesome morals. I don’t think 
Pilgrim children understood readily turns 
of wit—facetiousness they did — irony, 
and the genialities of humor, but gener- 
ally we were inclined to gravity, and a 
habit of thoughtfulness, not, perhaps, en- 
gaging, but very safe. I always grew 
funny with grave people, while funny 
people were apt to make me grave. I 
was not afraid of bad people ; indeed, per- 
haps, was a little drawn to them—good 
people were all right, had a multitude of 
friends ; but bad people, somehow, looked 
forlorn and deserted, which went right to 





my poor little heart. I believe children 
often feel in this way, and good, pious 
souls look upon it as the sympathy of 
depravity, when it is only a sweet pity. 
Poor little owls were we children, staring 
out with great, round, half-blind eyes up- 
on the outside world, which we took in 
most solemn wise ! 

On my way to school, when between 
five and six years old, I used to pass 
“Old Zeke” where he sat smoking a lit- 
tle stump of a pipe on a bench in front of 
a place where “tobacco, gin, rum, etc.,” 
were to be had. He wore a red “ban- 
danna” tied over his head, and was 
otherwise dressed in sailor style. My 
mother had told me that my dead father 
was commandant of a large vessel when 
but little over twenty, and hence my 
heart warmed to the sailor; but “ Uncle 
Zeke” was a miserable reprobate, a 
drinking, red-eyed man, whom nobody 
much regarded. To me, a wicked sailor 
was a creature to be pitied, and prayed 
for, and helped to a better life. Had not 
my religious, gentle father been once a 
sailor, and how could anybody see one 
miserable and drunken and not take it to 
heart? I was naturally reticent upon my 
religious feelings, and seeing poor Zeke 
in this pitiable condition, I took him in- 
to my daily prayers, firmly believing that 
God would interfere and reclaim him. 

One morning, as I passed by to school, 
Uncle Zeke was whistling a light, airy 
tune, to which my nimble feet at once 
responded. I paused, kept time to the 
music awhile, to the great delight of Un- 
cle Zeke, and then passed on with a sud- 
denly awakened sense of outraged de- 
corum. All the way I blushed with 
shame at dancing in the street to the 
whistling of a “sot,” as everybody called 
him. Often and often he tried to be- 
guile me into a repetition of the dance, 
but I did not yield; I had felt too much 
shame. 

At the turn of the road to the school- 
house was a large pea-green painted 
house with a whole colonnade of poplars. 
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In front of this was a spit of land extend- 
ing into the bay (Coreo), which was ap- 
propriated to a ship-yard. The green, 
inland view; the glittering waters of the 
bay; the granite rocks bulging from the 
soil gleaming with isinglass, and bright 
with the red cups of the moss; the broad 
leaves of the plantain and burdock har- 
boring myriads of cheerful grasshoppers 
and crickets; the skeleton ship on the 
supporting timbers, with the busy click 
of chisel and hammer, created a scene 
perfectly fascinating to my young, buoy- 
ant nature, and I often stood gazing wist- 
fully at the sea, lost in sweet, childish 
reverie; happy with a child’s happiness, 
always dashed with the sadness of pre- 
mature thought. . 

Old Zeke might here be seen hour 
after hour rolling his “quid of tobacco,” 
and listlessly enjoying the sunshine and 
air. It was natural that a sailor should 
enjoy the building of a ship, I thought, 
as I paused on my way to school. Now, 
Old Zeke, though he sometimes called 
me “Golden-head,” never touched my 
hand or attempted any liberty whatever. 
I knew he put himself in my way to greet 
me as I passed, and that the wicked old 
fellow was always whistling upon my ap- 
proach, although a moment before his 
laugh and voice were loud and boisterous. 
One morning he said to me: 

“Yesterday you ran over the timbers 
of the ship—I s’pose you don’t want to 
do it again?” 

“Oh! yes. 


I do it ’most every morn- 
ing,” I replied, jumping up the ladder 
and leaping from beam to beam, and then 


down and off to school. I noticed Uncle 
Zeke was very sober when I came down, 
and, indeed, it was a hazardous feat for 
any child of half a dozen years, however 
sure-footed. Word must have been car- 
ried to my mother anent these exploits, 
for I was summoned to her presence, 
where she seemed to have collected a 
whole catalogue of my misdemeanors. 

“So you are quite intimate with Old 
Zeke, as I understand ?” she began. 

“Oh! ma, it isn’t quite that.” 

“You run across the timbers of the 





new ship at the ship-yard to please him, 
and have the workmen shout after you.” 

This was a version I had not thought 
of, and I colored, partly with shame and 
partly with indignation, but I replied, 
sturdily: 

“IT think, ma, I did it more to please 
myself—I like it.” 

“You do, eh? Well, don’t let me ever 
know of your doing it again. Another 
thing, you dance for Old Zeke!” 

Oh! how my sin had found me out! 
The whole placed me in such a low posi- 
tion, and, though true, made me appear 
to myself so outside of my caste, and so 
given over to something unlike those 
about me, that I burst into tears. 

“Yes, ma. I did dance when Old Zeke 
whistled.” 

“A pretty sight! my daughter danc- 
ing in the street, while an old drunken 
man whistled the tune for her!” 

“But he is a poor sailor, ma, and I 
pity him ; pa was a sailor.” 

My mother never used unnecessary 
words; she saw the rebuke was sufficient 
and said no more. I obeyed to the letter, 
for in my day disobedience was unknown 
in any Pilgrim family ; but somehow, in 
my heart I could not give up Old Zeke, 
and he a sailor, and a something so kind 
and worshipful about him. I had one 
more interview wrung out of my poor 
little prayerful heart, and then I was sent 
into the country to my grandma’s, and 
never saw my wicked friend again. I 
only distinctly remember the perturbation 
and distress of mind he caused me. The 
kindly respect with which he treated me, 
and that he gave me a new word, the 
meaning of which I had to search out in 
the dictionary, and which I never hear in 
all these long years without its bringing 
up the last words and the tears of poor 
Old Zeke. The word was convoyed, and 
occurred in this way: 

I was on my way to school again when 
I heard my wicked friend’s voice, loud 
and profane, and at a glance I saw he was 
even more than his wont in a state of 
intoxication. Forgetful of all interdicts 
and of all the propricties, I rushed up to 
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where he sat, in the midst of a group, 


each with pipe in mouth, and enjoying 
the unseemly language of Old Zeke, and 
I exclaimed, with trembling voice : 

“Oh! Uncle Zeke, how can you drink 
rum and talk so wicked? I pray to God 
every day to make you good, and you 
only gorw more wicked.” 

A dead silence followed my words, and 
then the poor old reprobate burst into 
tears ; he was sobered at once, and turn- 
ing to his companions, he cried out : 
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“ Look a here, messmates. There isn’t 
one of you cares what becomes of poor 
Ole Zeke — but I tell you he'll go 
straight into Heaven, convoyed by this 
here angel.” 

This was my first temperance lecture, 
and, as I have been told, Old Zeke grew 
a sober man, and died a good Christian ; 
my child-heart was comforted with the 
hope that my earnest, little prayers were 
not uttered in vain. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
THE MAN AND THE POET. 


| epee the year 1833 until 1835, when 
a mere stripling, it was our privilege 
often to meet with Mr. Halleck. We re- 


call him as a handsome man, with benign. 


features, illumined by a pair of sparkling 
eyes, and with the beauty of intelligence 
stamped on his countenance; courtly man- 
ners, quiet observation, and habitual reti- 
cence were his outward characteristics. 

The best likeness of our poet, at this 
time of life, is an engraving copied from 
a painting by Inman, and published in 
the New York Mirror of 1836. This 
portrait reflects, admirably, the individual 
expression of his features. That he was 
modest of his abilities is well authenti- 
cated; and we may be certain he wrote 
with little regard for fame or profit. His 
purposes were swayed by high and noble 
aspiration. 

Honors, such as fell to his share, he 
never sought; they came to him. One 
of the few modern paragons was he, who 
remained humble with dignity—a red- 
blooded philosopher, who relished the 
amenitics of social existence—nor grub- 
bed and plodded for material profit. 

In the winter of his days Mr. Halleck, 
by outward attire, affected neither look 
of seer nor prophet; nor had he the pre- 
posterous vanity to exhibit himself, photo- 
graphically, with hollow cheeks and 
shrunken limbs, among the pictured bal- 
let-girls and prize-fighters that stare at 
us from shop-windows. Nor was our 





author a trading /¢tterateur, who, on the 
strength of his name, drives a “sharp” 
money-bargain with juvenile journals 
and milliners’ magazines for the sale of 
scraps, lop-sided sonnets, and feeble trans- 
lations. 

From the first, Campbell’s muse had 
for him an especial charm, and her in- 
fluence endured to the end. Had there 
been more of Campbell, we would prob- 
ably have had none of Halleck. Such 
poems as he admired he habitually copied, 
and committed tomemory. Indeed, easy 
memorization of poetry was to him a test 
of merit. 

More cosmopolitan than local, he be- 
lieved not in the distinctiveness of 
“ American” or “Australian” literature 
—little as he did in the future of Choctaw 
or Cherokee dellées-lettres achievements— 
but wisely maintained that Anglo-Saxon 
writers, on both sides of the ocean, are 
equally English. To him both Shake- 
speare and Milton were literary country- 
men. 

And what is poets’ fame? [Illustrative 
of the mutability of reputations, when we 
look backward, dividing by-gone years 
into decimal periods, we discover a shift- 
ing record of the comparative rating of 
American minstrels. In the year 

1825, stood first Bryant, followed by 
Dana, Halleck, and Percival. 

1835, stood first Dana, followed by Bry- 
ant, Halleck, and Percival. 
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1845, stood first Bryant, followed by 
Halleck, Willis, and Longfellow. 


Longfellow, Poe, and Emerson. 


by Bryant, Whittier, and Poe. 
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Mr. Halleck’s best work was accom- 


plished in his early days, and within the 
1855, stood first Bryant, followed by | years 1820-1823. 


He ceased to write 


when in the prime of life, and at the 
1865, stood first Longfellow, followed | height of his reputation. 


From 1829 to 


1863, an interval of thirty-four years, no 
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1875, stood first Longfellow, followed 
by Whittier, Bryant, and Poe. 

It is fair to say, however, that literary 
students would have qualified these rat- 
ings. Looking forward, we are confident 
that “the whirligig of time” will once 
again disturb these popular estimates. 





poem of importance was added to his 
collection. It is marvelous that so well- 
accepted an author should persistently 
have remained silent. 

The alternate of “occasional” verses, 
derived from his scattered correspond- 
ence, and printed in General Wilson’s 
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volume of autobiography, swells the 
poet’s productions, but adds nothing to 
their value. In the authorized collection, 
issued during his lifetime, there are, in 
all, only thirty-three poems, inclusive of 
two translations. 

None of Halleck’s contributions to 
newspapers and magazines brought him 
any pecuniary returns. General Wilson 
states that the total income from all his 
writings amounted to $17,500. Consider- 
ing how little he has written, this would 
seem to have been ample remuneration. 
Of this amount he received for editing 
an edition of Lord Byron’s Works $1,000; 
for editing a meritorious “Selection from 
the British Poets,” $500; for the second 
part of “Fanny,” $500; and for “ Young 
America,” $500. 

In 1843 the editor of Graham's Maga- 
zine—at that time the leading literary 
monthly of our country—wrote to Mr. 
Halleck for contributions, and offered 
$50 as an honorarium for each compo- 
sition. But the poet did not respond to 
the invitation. 

Treating our author's poems collective- 
ly, we find their wordzng natural, precise, 
and copious; the phraseology exact, clear, 
and compact—smooth or forcible as the 
subject may require; the sentzment noble 
and aspiring, never misanthropic, mawk- 
ish, didactic, or metaphysical; the w2t#- 
cism, oftenest in bad taste, but never 
rude or malicious ; the r4y¢im melodious, 
with aclearand manly ring toit. Seldom 
do we encounter expletives, stilted ex- 
pression, or bad metaphor. Similes he 
uses sparingly; nor does he ever hide his 
poverty of invention among the bulrushes 
of Biblical platitudes. 

Of mannerisms there are none worth 
mentioning. We only find an over-fond- 
ness for employing the adjectives “warm” 
and “ pure,” and a disposition to give his 
witticism point and purpose by unex- 
pected allusions to pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 

The themes presented are usually en- 
gaging. The author always has some- 
thing to say. Hindrances to his more 
permanent success have been an all too 








frequent choice of local subjects and 
temporary topics, coupled with an inex- 
plicable fondness for untimely jokes and 
farcical allusions. 

A writer’s lack of sincerity inevitably 
provokes distrust in the reader; it is 
detrimental to the success of a poet. 
Our facetious friend oftenest leads us to 
delightful scenes and lovable adventures, 
and after, with a sudden outburst of 
impishness, trips us over into a frog- 
pond. In these stirring, sensational days 
critical readers seek for newer poetic 
idols. Shakespeare still reigns on Mount 
Olympus ; but already Milton’s throne is 
shaken. The transparent, nervous style 
of a Campbell has yielded to the obscurity 
of a Browning and the word-embroidery 
of a Tennyson. But we are not certain 
that they who thirst for life-giving waters 
shall not anew return to the original 
fountains. 

The simultaneous views of Poe and 
Lowell, permanently embodied in their 
volumes, severe and ungenerous as they 
were, did much to unsettle Halleck’s 
literary standing. Our modest poet 
showed no resentment; many of his old 
admirers had passed away; and ‘others, 
who once loudly did him reverence—the 
Cheevers, Griswolds, Hillards, and Tuck- 
ermans—were world-wisely silent. Poe 
thus remarks concerning “Marco Boz- 
zaris”: “Force is its prevailing feature— 
force resulting rather from well-ordered 
metre, vigorous rhythm, and a judicious 
disposal of the circumstances of the 
poem, than from any of the true lyric 
material. Even as a lyric, or ode, it has 
been surpassed by many American and a 
multitude of foreign compositions of a 
similar character.” We should be over- 
joyed to be put in possession of those 
many better American compositions. 
Would that the reviewer had specified 
some of them. 

Further on Poe says: “The author 
writes carelessly and loosely, and, as a 
matter of course, seldom effectively, so 
far as the outworks of literature are con- 
cerned.” “Qutworks of literature.” 
Bomb-shells and grape-shot! When the 
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science of artiilery is made to do service 
in the province of poesy, the poet may as 
well surrender. 

Mr. Lowell, in his “ Fable for Critics,” 
less cavalierly dispatches our poet. Hear 
him: “No doubt, Halleck is better than 
all he has written,” etc. 

“ And we can’t but regret (seek excuse where we may) 
That so much of a man has been peddled away.” 

This rhymes, but it is less witty than 
personal; the manner of the reviewer 
suffers by contrast with the dignity of his 
subject. Certain it is that flippant criti- 
cism, rendered in such inharmonious 
language, is not sufficient to consign a 
poet to obscurity. 

In 1836 Mr. Bryant thus reviewed the 
author of “ Marco Bozzaris”:“ His hu- 
morous poems are marked with an un- 
common ease of versification, a natural, 
unstudied flow and sweetness of lan- 
guage,” etc. “ Aerial facility is his peculiar 
endowment,” etc. “ His poetry is remark- 


able for the melody of the numbers,” etc.. 


“ You find in no poet passages which flow 
with a more sweet and liquid smooth- 
ness,” etc. “ Why does he not more fre- 
quently employ the powers with which 
he is so eminently gifted? He should 
know that such faculties are invigorated 
and enlarged, and réndered obedient to the 
will by exercise.” Mr. Halleck, however, 
knew that a poet has “a hard time of it” 
when he attempts to render his muse 
obedient to his will. 

Let us now proceed to examine some 
of his poems in the order of time in which 
they were written. It would be futile, at 
this late day, to enter into any micro- 
scopic analysis. Nor would we venture, 
for its hip, to anatomize the rose; or for 
its bones, uncrest and tear the glittering 
humming-bird. 

To . . . . (Dedicated to Miss Mc- 
Call). Dated 1818. One of the poet’s 
earliest versions. Poetic and melodious; 
in merit, equal to some of Moore’s melo- 
dies. The last lines, that read 


“ The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
The sun-beam of the heart,” 


are slightly extravagant. 
Fanny. The first portion was published 








in the year 1819; the second part in 1821. 
The entire poem was reprinted in Lon- 
don in the year 1837. This long jeu d’esprit 
became popular in society and among 
local politicians, and was widely quoted. 
Its wording is melodious, clear, and flu- 
ent ; but the stanzas are loosely strung to- 
gether, and none of them have especial 
merit. In subject the poem is too local; 
the men and things spoken of are tem- 
porary, and have no interest for modern 
readers. What there is of fun is largely 
personal, and has lost its object by change 
of circumstances. 

On the Death of F. R. Drake. First 
published in the year 1820, in the Quar- 
terly Repository, and soon after copied 
into the New York Zvening Post. Simple, 
natural, and elegant; tender, pathetic, 
and genuine. Collections of good En- 
glish poetry can never spare these verses. 
There is no better elegy in our language. 


Psalm 132. Dated 1821. It deserves 
to be well-remembered. 
Wyoming. Dated 1821. Lacks inter- 


|est and individuality. With the fifth 


stanza our sympathy is rudely undone, 
and we are warned against a succession 
of poetic pitfalls. 

Burns. Dated 1822. Has had many 
admirers. This cgmposition is too dif- 
fuse; one-half might have been expunged 
with advantage. As a matter of course, 
the thirty-eight stanzas are of unequal 
merit. The six opening ones, together 
with the twelfth, thirteenth, twenty- 
eighth, and thirty-second, indicate the 
best parts of the poem. Readers should 
not place much faith in “specimen 
bricks” taken from literary structures. 
Felicitous passages, chosen from the 
many, by no means indicate a success- 
ful composition ; a good poem is only 
such in its oneness. 

Mr. Whittier has composed similar 
verses on the same subject. The elder 
poet addresses the “Wild Rose of Al- 
loway,” whilst the modern writer apostro- 
phizes “ A Sprig of Heather.” Altogether 
Mr. Halleck’s original version is the more 
poetic, but less compact, of the two, and 
contains nobler passages. We hold to 
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the axiom that, unless imitation be an 
improvement, or supplementary, there is 
no good reason for its existence. 
Alnwick Castle. Dated 1822. The first 
half is happily worded and euphonious; 
the lines are musical and flowing; the 
description is picturesque; the sentiment 
noble. But, alas! the second half, in 
which, among: other commonplaces, our 
author tells us that modern Highlanders 


- Put on pantaloons and coat, 
And leave off cattle-stealing.”” 


And that 


“* The Duke of Norfolk deals in malt, 
And Douglas in red-herrings,”’ etc., 





is incongruous and farcical. Weare none 
the happier or wiser for such informa- 
tion. 

Woman. Dated 1823. 
meritorious verses. : 

Marco Bozzaris was first published in 
1823 in Mr. Bryant’s New York Review. It 
has been translated into French and mod- 
ern Greek. An inspired and thoroughly 
well-sustained lyric, containing eloquent 
passages in variety. It would be super- 
fluous to enter into any analysis of its 
merits. 

Connecticut. The first portion was 
published in 1823 in Mr. Bryarnt’s New 
York Review. The second part of twenty- 
five stanzas appeared in 1852 in the New 
York Knickerbocker Magazine, under the 
title of “Extract from an Unpublished 
Poem.” This entire composition may 
safely be consigned to the regions of com- 
monplace. 

Red Facket, First published in 1828 in 
a New York annual, called The Talisman. 
It reads like an impromptu effusion—such 
as it really was—having been written 
within two days, to match an Indian 
portrait. This is a peculiar composition, 
being, by turns, poetic, sarcastic, descrip- 
tive. The introductory verses are cur- 
sory. Red Jacket, the Mohawk chieftain, 
is well drawn. But the author nowhere 
in the many stanzas rises to his highest 
ability. 


Gallant and 
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Love. Dated 1830. The rhythm is 
melodious, and some of the passages are 
elegantly worded. But all five stanzas 
are, more or less, disfigured by confused 
and extravagant metaphor. 

The Field of the Grounded Arms. Dated 
1831. Mr. Bryant, as a critic, has been 
among its numerous admirers. The lines 
are unrhymed, and Horatian in structure ; 
the wording is precise and melodious. 
We discover in this version more of 
patriotism than poetry. 

Translation from the German of Goethe. 
Dated 1838. Introductory to a part of 
Faust. An elegant version, wherein the 
sense of the original is rendered in a 
masterly manner. 

Young America. First published in 
the New York Ledger in the year 1864. 
On the appearance of these verses much 
disappointment was manifested among 
Mr. Halleck’s admirers. What incentive 
the veteran had, after so prolonged an 
interval of silence, to make public so 
lame a strain of commonplaces, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. This poem betokens 
neither wit, elegance, or invention. As 
it is, however, it closed Mr. Halleck’s 
literary career. In conclusion, let us ex- 
press our high regard for this cherished 
American man and poet. 

WILLIAM WEIDEMEYER,. 





DUTY. 


I know Love’s fruit is good and fair to see 

And taste, if any gain it ; and I know 

How brief Life’s passion-tide, which, when it 
ends, 

May change to thirst for knowledge ; and I know 

How fair the realm of mind, wherein the soul, 

Thirsty to know, wings its impetuous way 

Beyond the bounds of Thought ; and yet I hold 

There is a higher bliss than these, which fits 

A mortal life-compact of body and of soul, 

And therefore double-natured—a calm path 

Which lies before the fect, thro’ common ways 

And undistinguished crowds of traveling men, 

And yet is hard to tread, tho’ seeming smooth ; 

And yet tho’ level, earns a worthier crown. 


EPIC OF HADES, 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW EDUCATION. 


S a man of threescore might smile 

at a youth’s prattle about progress 
and culture, so, perchance, may the man 
of the twentieth century smile at the dis- 
cussions of to-day concerning these 
themes. From things to thoughts is the 
natural order of study. We have re- 
versed this, and by thought and investi- 
gation of thought, are attempting to 
identify things. One hour’s handling of 
gold, and seeing it wrought into forms 
of beauty, will teach more about the 
metal than would a year’s study from a 
book, and that, too, with a thoroughness 
that gives permanent knowledge. The 
same remark will apply to paper-making, 
printing, making of cloth, cutlery, or 
machinery. 

Nature environs the human infant with 
objects whose qualities and uses he 
should learn—grass, trees, birds, earth, 
fire, water. Whilst the body is growing 
the mind should be learning its surround- 
ings. But the first move of the “educa- 
tor” is to harness up the free, questioning 
mind of childhood which has hitherto 
been learning nature’s lessons from 
parents and companions, and proceed to 
bit, bridle, and rein it in the methods of 
the schools. Instead of the fresh herbage 
the child has been accustomed to nibble 
as he listed, he is crammed, against his 
will, with the dry fodder of a~-b—ab’s, the 
one-two-three of numbers, and all the 
endless nomenclature that reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic include. The little 
sufferers die by the scores and hundreds, 
and other learned prattlers call their dis- 
eases diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., while 
in truth their disease is one—exhausted 
vitality induced by the struggle with 
“thoughts beyond the reaches of their 
souls.” 

Modern scientists may call this the 
“survival of the fittest,” but what poor 
blasted wrecks the survivorsare. Where 
do we see among our students the splen- 
did athletic manhood of the ancients, 
whose “academies” were “God's first 
temples”? Violently torn from nature’s 








free halls, and shut within the school- 
prison, the child’s natural curiosity is 
crushed out by forcing his attention upon 
subjects he cares nothing about, and his 
memory is exercised at the expense of 
other faculties. The object of almost 
every teacher seems to be to convert his 
pupils, in the shortest possible time, into 
mere mnemonic machines. It is appall- 
ing to think what an immense load the 
memory of every educated person carries. 
Were the perceptive and reflective powers 
properly educated, they would materially 
aid the memory in bearing its burdens. 
Moreover, the mind of every student is 
oppressed by vast numbers of precedents, 
and authorities, opinions upon opinions 
that lead back to the earliest records. 
What a blessing, what an unappreciated 
blessing to scholars, the burning of the 
Alexandrian library! What wisdom in 
the Providence that has permitted so 
many books and manuscripts to go back 
to dust! 

We fancy the past wiser than we! Not 
so. The mind of man in every age, judg- 
ing from the Bible and ancient histories, 
has developed to about the same degree. 
It is well that a few books, a few records, 
a few monuments have come down to us 
from early ages, but it is not to be de- 
plored that many have perished. The 
mind is limited in its powers of acquiring 
and apprehending ideas; when we strive 
to learn everything, to compass all knowl- 
edge, to read all books, understand all 
tongues, we must necessarily fail. The 
mind, like the body, can not be forced 
without injury to its su »sequent strength 
and efficiency. This is especially true 
during the early years. The mind works 
through the brain, the most delicate of 
bodily organs; any overwork tells upon 
it with fatal effect; and what renders the 
matter more intricate, is the fact that the 
injury may not be apparent when first 
inflicted. Years after it may crop out in 
some peculiar phase of mental or moral 
insanity. Men and women totally igno- 
rant of mental philosophy and physiology 
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are employed to teach the youth. It 
would be less important that these per- 
sons should be ignorant of arithmetic 
and grammar and be licensed teachers, 
than that they should be ignorant of the 
laws of mental growth and health, and 
yet be placed in these responsible posi- 
tions. 

The educational problem has been 
much studied ; we will question it farther. 
Is it better to con over another’s thoughts 
than to acquire the power of thinking 
and deciding for one’s self? Is memory, or 
the recording power of the mind, higher 
than the inquiring or perceptive power, 
or than the reflective, inventing power? 
Is knowledge of dead languages better 
than knowledge of living languages? 
Most advocates of the memory-worship- 
ping system of education answer these 
questions practically in the affirmative, 
and their pupils acquire the dry bones of 
science, language, and art. There is no 
life in their learning; it is the “thus 
saith” of some hoary ancient, not the 
“‘T know” of the practical, fountain-head 
student. There is no magnetism, no 
vitality in their knowledge. Neither eye, 
hand, or brain has acquired true under- 
standing. Fortunately this old book- 
worship, this word-for-word tramping in 
the track of other minds, is passing 
away, and object-study is taking its 
place. 

The “ new education” is doing wonder- 
ful things in the scientific fields of 
thought ; is it doing as much in art, mu- 
sic, literature, and language? Are stu- 
dents in these departments working out 
new knowledge, or are they copying 
copies of works and writings of the long 
ago? Are our sculptors carving out new, 
nineteenth century conceptions, or are 
they making Dianas, Venuses, and 
Psyches still? Are our artists painting 
new visions of beauty, filling glowing 
canvas with new thoughts, or are they, 
too, copying the “old masters”? Can 
our authors utter new truths in more 
striking and significant phrases than did 
the old authors, or are they piling tome 
on tome of commentary upon Milton, 
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Homer, Shakespeare, Plato, the “ literary 
Titons” of the past? Is thought and 
life but a tread-mill, or is it possible to 
strike out new paths, create new concep- 
tions? When we have gone the round 
of knowledge of the schools, is there no 
beyond? Have we reached the “be-all 
and end-all” of thought ? Poor creatures 
of earth’s short day of life, how paltry is 
our knowledge if on some other planet 
there be not better opportunity to expand, 
grow, develop! What we call our civiliza- 
tion cramps and narrows us; our little 
homes, our fenced fields, our petty meas- 
ures of value—pints, inches, and pennies, 
all this dwarfs us. We can not justly con- 
ceive great distances, heights, extents, 
nor great motives, pure and lofty ambi- 
tions, exalted patriotism. We are pig- 
mies, mental and moral pigmies; we 
have never been educated out of the 
little, the gross, the selfish. In the sight 
of Infinite Intelligence we are so smail. 

Is life becoming something more or 
less worth living? Would we willingly 
go back to implicit faith in priests, bishop, 
pope? Are we willing to acknowledge the 
divine right of kings? Can we believe 
the scholarship of the translators of the 
Bible was so perfect that no translation 
more exact can be made? Would we 
give our scientific knowledge for the 
scientific knowledge of even fifty years 
ago? Would the women of to-day go 
back to the position women held at-the 
beginning of the century? Would they 
yield up the chances they have for edu- 
cation, for labor in congenial fields, for 
equality before the law, and return to the 
old state of semi-slavery? Is not our 
Christian faith a better, broader faith 
than that of the Middle Ages? 

Can we grow? Will the new education 
enlarge our capacities? The future must 
answer these two questions. We are cer: | 
tain the answer will be affirmative. In ! 
time fences will be removed, the domain’ 
of nature will be free for eye and thought 
to range; all study will commence with 
the outward, material side of the sciences, 
and without strain of the youthful mind 
will pass to the difficult, the abstract 
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every person will choose the line of 
thought and study to which his prefer- 
ences and capacities call him; the culti- 


vation of the social, esthetic, moral, and | 


mental natures will go hand in hand; 
men and women will learn how constant 
devotion to petty, selfish interests dwarfs 
them, and they will emancipate them- 
selves from the bondage of dress, of show, 
of sham ; all will learn that exclusive at- 
tention to self belittles the intellect as 
well as the moral nature, for no selfish or 


bad person can rise to his greatest intel- | 


lectual possibility ; the masses will learn 
that whatever harms one member of the 
community, or one portion of the body 
politic, harms all; for the interests of the 
lowest, most insignificant seeming mem- 
ber of society are so entwined and woven 


| capacities. Hence the new education to 
| do its utmost of good must be universal, 
especially in social and moral phases. 
Man everywhere must learn to feel broth- 
erhood with man; the narrow distinctions 
of family, race, and nationality must be 
| broadened. The new education must 
' take as its teachers all the “ graces of the 

Spirit,” especially employing charity or 

love, to convey its precepts and teach its 

rules to every heart of man throughout 
_ the broad universe. 

When this is done, crime will cease, 
prisons will be empty, no man will con- 
trive ill against his fellow. The liquor 
traffic will die. That demon in the heart 

of man that leads to murder and to kill 
| in war will be cast out. The gentle 
| angel of peace will wave her sceptre over 


in with the interests of each and all | the world, and blossoms of good-will and 
members of his community, and hence of | good deeds toward men will spring up on 
the world, that to disregard one is to in- | every hill-side and in every valley. Christ 
jure all. “Noman liveth to himself.” It | the great Teacher will reign everywhere 
is for the good of every man, though liv- | in the hearts of men, and the new edu- 
ing apparently apart from them, that | cation which presents all knowledge in a 
every child, man, or woman should be | spirit of gentleness, conciliation, and 
instructed, that every criminal should be, | love will be seen to have had its greatest 
not simply punished, but reformed. The | exemplar in Him who gathered His dis- 
servant of the king’s son may poison his | ciples together upon the hills and in the 
master morally, thus vitally injuring the | groves, and drew His lessons from the 
State. The young everywhere are con- | grain, the grassethe sparrows, and the 


stantly exposed to evil from ignorant, 


evil people surrounding them in humble 


| lilies of Judea, 
A. VERONICA PETIT. 





THE ROBIN. 


Bie American robin belongs to the 
family of thrushes. _ The scientific 
name for him is Gurdida migratorius, 
meaning migratory thrush. It has been 
stated by at least one writer, that the 
robin is gregarious in winter, thousands 
of them having roosted every night dur- 
ing winter, in a willow marsh about four 
miles from his residence. I can not speak 
from personal observation on this matter, 
but this I do know: that his cheerful 
note is among the first to greet me in 
the early spring, and it is always hailed 
with a thrill of delight. We all know 
nearly everything about the robin, and 
he is nearly everybody’s particular friend. 


What would you or I do, dear reader, if 
we saw one in the claws of acat? Why, 
rescue robin, if possible, and annihilate 
the cat, of course ! 

We like him for his friendliness, his 
sociability, and good-nature; but we 
don't like him for stealing our berries 
and cherries and such. Verily, he is an 
adept at that business! “Stealing,” did 
you say? He spurns the vile aspersion ! 
Just look at the honest countenance he 
wears, and observe the boldness with 
which he looks you in the eye when you 
know his crop is full of them, and then 
accuse him of stealing, if you can. He 
flies directly from your cherry tree, and 
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alighting on the pickets in front of your | of dignity becoming an emperor. But 
house, salutes you with his quip, quip-a- | somehow, it doesn’t become robin; it 
quip, as innocently as any honest bird makes him seem awkward, and you 
might do; but oftener, he leaves the tree | laugh in spite of yourself. He is too 
or berry patch with his mouth full to | full of business (that means grubs!) to 
carry home to the children. But how he | notice you; but if there is a cat around, 
does “gobble” them. The tree hangs | he takes notice instantly. The way in 
full of luscious fruit, but they will strip it which he catches them (I mean the grubs 
naked in half an hour, if you let them and bugs, and things), shows plainly that 
alone. It is astonishing that so small he understands his business, and knows 
a body possesses such capacity! But | how to attend to it properly.. He is not 
when you remember that his capacéty for | very artistic in his nature, as his nest will 
worms and other vermin that destroy | testify. It is large, coarse, and clumsy, 
your fruit is just as great, you can for- but it serves just as well, perhaps, as a 
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give his little weakness in this particu- | shelter for the four or five little ones 
lar; for robin only eats your fruit, while | which come to life within it, as if it were 
the worms eat fruit, foliage, and all, and | as skillfully and laboriously constructed 
kill the tree into the bargain. An observer | as that of the orchard oriole. 
says that the bird appropriates mainly | A tiny brook runs through a meadow, 
those cherries and small fruits which are | and along its bank is a path which I have 
worm-caten, as he has found upon ex-| often trod. There it is quiet and se- 
amining the stomach of arobin which he | cluded, and therefore a great resort for 
had shot while helping itself to his fruit. | robins. It is just deep enough for them 
I think myself justified in dubbing | to stand in, with the water reaching up 
robin a wag. Did you ever watch him | to their red waistcoats. You will see 
searching for grubs? What a comical | them in pairs all along the banks, and 
appearance he makes of it! He walks | what splendid baths they do have here 
with slow, deliberate step around the | How! have envied them as they fluttered 
hills of corn and potatoes with an air | their wings in the cool, clear water, and 
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dashed it inasprayabout them. I might 
pass within two feet of them, but they 
would not mind me, for they knew I was 
their friend. I would commence talking 
to them as soon as I got within hearing 
distance, and they only raised their heads 
and turned one eye upon me, just to see 
who it was, and then went on with their 
bathing. 





TRUST THE 


Trost the children! never doubt them ! 
Build a wall of love about them. 

After sowing seeds of duty, 

Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 


Trust the children. Don’t suspect them. | 
Let your confidence direct them 

At the hearth, or in the wildwood, 
Meet them on the plain of childhood. 





Trust the little ones! Remember 
May is not like chill December ; 

Let not words of rage or madness | 
Check their happy notes of gladness. 


oe  * 


Well, they are useful to us, after all, 
and we can afford to let them take their 
tithe of berries and cherries for the good 
they do as insect and worm destroyers. 
They are dear, comical fellows, and so 
intensely natural! “With all their faults 
we love them still,” and would not do 
without them if we coudd. 

OLIVE A. DAVISON. 


CHILDREN. 


Trust the little ones ; yet guide them, 
And above all, ne’er deride them ; 
Should they trip or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cord asunder. 


Trust the children! Let them treasure 
Mother’s faith in boundless measure ; 
Father's love in them confiding, 

Then no secrets they’ll be hiding.| 


Trust the children ! just as He did, 
Who for “such” once sweetly pleaded, 
Trust and guide, but never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE GAME OF CROQUET WHICH WAS NOT FINISHED AFTER ALL. 


“ N OW, Edith, that is not fair to push 
your ball into position.” 

“| didn’t do anything of the kind.” 

“Why, how can you say so? I saw 
you do it.” 

“JT just don’t care. You are a mean, 
cross thing, Lizzie Payton, and I'll never 
speak to you again.” 

Saying this, Edith Manley threw down 
her mallet, and ran down the lawn to- 
ward the gate. 

“ What's the matter, Edith?” screamed 
the other two girls, who were at the 
lower end of the croquet field, But the 
angry girl continued her flight without 
making any answer. 

“She said I had cheated, because I got 
through both these wickets with one 
stroke,” said Lizzie, “and then said she 
never did, when, only a minute before, I 
saw her push her ball with her foot right 
into position, where it is now.” 





“Why, I croqueted on it, and sent it 
over there,” said Sophie Deane. 

“Yes, I told her that I’d seen her move 
it,” went on Lizzie, “and she got very 
angry, and called me a mean thing, and 
threw down her mallet, and ran away.” 

“Oh, she gets mad so easy,” said -Milly 
Sommers, “just because she can’t have 
her own way, and it’s real trying to play 
with her.” 

“I think she don’t always mean to be 
disagreeable, and don’t intend what she 
says,” said Lizzie. 

“Well, she’s disagreeable this time, for 
she’s broke up the game; for we can’t 
play partners any longer, and I don’t like 
to play, every one for herself,” said Milly. 

“Let's run over to the barn and get 
Fred,” Sophie suggested. 

“What! would you play with your 
hired man?” exclaimed Milly, in a tone 
of high disdain. “ Mamma says it is so 
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low to make yourself familiar with serv- 
ants, and they are sure to take advantage 
of it.” 

“Fred is a real good fellow,” returned 
Sophie. “He plays croquet nicely, and 
keeps the grass here close for us; and 
I’m sure I don’t see why he isn’t as good 
as anybody.” 

“It is so low-bred to make free with 
servants,” repeated Milly, with the air of 
an elder giving a rebuke. “I should 
think, Sophie, you would not be seen in 
his company. Why, you don’t eat at the 
same table with him, do you?” 

Sophie’s cheek flushed as she an- 
swered, “Oh, no; he eats with cook and 
Betsy, of course.” 

“Well, then, if he’s good enough to 
play croquet with us, isn’t he good enough 
to sit and eat with us?” asked the young 
Miss, tossing her head. 

“Oh, that’s different; indeed, it is; 
isn’t it, Lizzie, very different from playing 
croquet out here? When papa, mamma, 
Mary, and I sit down to eat, we want to 
be by ourselves; and we talk about things 
which we don’t want the servants to 
know. It’s nice, too, to have only the 
family together at the table. Papa says 
he likes to have only his own family at 
the table: it feels then like home—there 
goes Tal.” 

“Yes,” cried Lizzie, “he’ll play with us. 
Let’s ask him. Tal! Tal!” she shouted. 

Tal was Edith’s brother, a boy about 
eleven years old. Hearing the call, he 
jumped over the low fence which sur- 
rounded Mr. Deane’s residence, and ran 
across the lawn to the croquet field. 

“What’s wanted ?” he asked, as soon 
as he had reached the girls. 

“ We want you to play with us,” replied 
Sophie; “Edith got angry a little while 
ago with Lizzie, and ran away, home, I 
suppose.” 

“Yes, she came home, looking as mad 
as fury, and I asked her what was the 
matter, and she told me to mind my 
business. I was just a going around to 
the barn to see the new chickens Fred 
told me you’d got.” 

“ Let’s begin all over again, and choose 





partners,” cried Milly. “I’ve quite forgot 
where I was.” 

“Oh, yes, Milly, you want to get Tal 
on your side; you always have him,” 
said Sophie. . 

“Well, Edith was on my side, and it’s 
no more than right that Tal should take 
her place,” responded Milly, stabbing a 
little clump of plantain with the handle 
of her mallet. 

“I’m sure I don’t care,” said Lizzie, 
“only let us go on with the game, or 
begin over; I can’t play much longer 
anyway.” 

While this discussion was going on, 
Tal had picked up the abandoned mallet, 
and was amusing himself by knocking 
the bails about promiscuously. As Lizzie 
finished her little speech, he remarked : 

“Well, I guess we'll have to begin 
again, ‘cause nobody knows where any- 
body is now, and I’d just as lief be first 
and on Milly’s side.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he 
placed his ball in front of the first wicket 
and began the game by knocking it 
through. Sophie took the second place, 
and, in a minute or two, the game had 
been fairly started. 

Tal was a bright little fellow, ready for 
a frolic at all times, and brimming to the 
eyes with mischief. He was a general 
favorite, although his pranks often pro- 
voked an angry outburst among his play- 
mates. His good-humor, however, usu- 
ally succeeded in turning their anger 
into fun. He was a good croquet player, 
and liked dearly to win; yet, in the midst 
of a game, his fun-loving nature could 
not always resist a good chance to play 
off a trick, especially at the expense of 
his opponents. 

The game went on peacefully enough, 
and Tal had successfully pushed his ball 
to within two wickets of the home stake, 
and then thought he would sport around 
a little as a “rover,” meanwhile helping 
his partner, and putting as much con- 
fusion into the ranks of the enemy as he 
could. Having made a famous stroke, 
he threw down his mallet, and went over 
to an old apple-tree on the margin of the 
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croquet field, where he tried sundry ex- 
periments at standing on his head, with 
his legs up against the trunk of the tree 
for balance. 

* Tal Manley, you make me laugh so, I 
can’t knock my ball straight,” cried Lizzie. 
“Just look at the silly boy, girls! He'll 
smash his head in yet.” 

“Yes, and lose what little sense there 
is in it,” responded Sophie. 

“ What's that you say ?” demanded the 
boy, jumping upon his feet, and running, 
with a great show of offense, to Sophie. 
“Here, let me see what sort of a little 
cocoa-nut you have.” Running his fingers 
through her flowing tresses, and pretend- 
ing to feel of her head, he exclaimed, “A 
banged-up head, a banged-up head; all 
the sense has been knocked out of it.” 

As Sophie wore her hair in the fashion 
called “a bang,” Tal’s humor had some 
point, and the girl, feeling quite piqued, 
said: “I declare, Tal Manley, you are 
quite insulting; I won’t have you talking 
that way to me.” 

“ Beg pardon, beg pardon, Miss Queen 
Deane.” 

“ He seems to think that great cabbage- 
head of his a wonderful one,” remarked 
Lizzie, in a merry tone. 

“Yes, and you think yours is a beet 
head, ‘cause you're so sweet.” 

At this sally the other two girls burst 
into a loud peal of laughter, and the 
sensitive Lizzie blushed at first and then 
joined in the fun. Without waiting for 
them to stop, Tal picked up his mallet, 
saying, “I think it’s my turn, and I’m just 
going to sail right into that yellow ball 
like an old hen into a hunk of boiled 
cabbage.” He then gave his ball a violent 
blow, which sent it two or three yards 
beyond the yellow, missing that, and 
making it the easy prey of Lizzie’s blue, 
close to which it rolled. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” rippled Lizzie’s musical 
voice. “Now I’ve got you, master Tal, 
and will pay you off for what you've said. 
It’s just what I wanted, to reach my 
wicket, and then, sir, I shall have but 
one more to go through to be up to you.” 

Tal didn’t like the situation, and stood 
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ruefully by his ball, as Lizzie tapped it 
lightly with the blue, and then, by a 
sharp stroke, drove her ball toward the 
wicket, and his off at an angle. In an- 
other moment she was through, and one 
more blow had given her a good position 
for the next turn. 

“Ha, ha! who’s ahead now?” 

“Sophie, of course,” replied the boy, 
in a tone that indicated a struggle be- 
tween his desire to be good-natured, and 
his disappointment at the unexpected 
set-back he had received. As Sophie 
was behind them all, Lizzie laughed again. 

“Now, Madam Payton, you needn't 
feel so good because you have got up 
there,” said Milly, and, turning to Tal, 
she continued, “Tal Manley, you are 
really foolish to play around, as you 
most always do, when you think you are 
so near out. You see now what you get 
for it.” 

“Well, don’t you let her go out,” re- 
torted Tal; “just you send your ball up 
here by mine, and give me a chance to 
work up to that wicket, and you'll soon 
see Miss Blue: flying into them straw- 
berries.” 

“Them strawberries,” shouted Sophie, 
“is that the word Miss Clem teaches you 
to say?” : 

“Well, those, if that'll suit you any 
better. Just as if I didn’t know what’s 
right.” 

“Then I'd say it. Milly, it’s your turn; 
are you ever going to play?” 

“I was waiting for our new school- 
marm to finish her lesson to the young 
man—why, what’s the matter with the 
chickens? How they are screaming. 
Let’s go and see.” 

Down went the mallets, and all started 
for the poultry-yard, which was at a 
distance of fifty or sixty yards, and in 
which a great fluttering and screeching 
were heard. Milly’s quick feet reached 
the noisy inclosure first, but Tal was 
close behind her, and with one swift 
glance, discovered the cause. 

“Oh, Sophie! here’s a horrid black dog 
chasing your chickens!” 

Sure enough, a rusty black dog of surly 
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appearance had somehow gotten into 
the poultry-yard, and was driving the 
chickens round and round, in and out of 
their roosting shed, snapping at them 
with furious jaws, and, when he could, 
catching a poor, scared bird which flut- 
tered near him, and tearing and shaking 
it to death. 

“Fred! Fred!” cried Sophie. “Fred! 
Fred!” repeated the other children in 
alarm. But no Fred replied. 





and he won't be back in an hour!” ex- 
claimed the lady. 

“Oh, the murtherin’ brute,” burst out 
Kate, the cook. “There’s Jimmy over 
at Williams’s; he may be afther bein’ at 
home.” 

“Yes, Kate, go right over, and if you 
can find him, ask him to step over.” 

“T will, ma’am,” and off the girl went 
on a trot. 

“Oh, the poor little things; they'll be 
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“I must go and tell mamma,” said 
Sophie, and off she ran to the house. In 
a few moments Mrs. Deane came down 
the path from the house with Sophie by 
her side, and followed by her cook, and 
Betsy the chambermaid. She wasa slight, 
nervous lady, and shared the excitement 
of the children as soon as she saw the 
dog. 

“Dear me, I sent Fred to the store, 








all killed if we don’t stop that dog’s work 
soon,” cried Lizzie, her eyes filled with 
tears of pity. 

“Why don’t the stupid things run out 
through the opening there?” asked Milly, 
adding, to the dog, “Oh, you great ugly 
brute.” 

“T suppose that they are too scared to 
see it.” 

“That’s where the dog must have 
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squeezed in to get at them, for the gate 
is latched.” 

“ My papa has a gun, but I don’t know 
how to shoot it,” said Tal; “I wish I did, 
for I’d get it and pepper his eyes out.” 

“Children, you had better all come 
into the house,” said Mrs. Deane. “That 
dog might get out and bite some of you. 
Just think, if he were mad; and he cer- 
tainly acts so.” 

“Qh, can’t something be done for the 
poor chickens? I can’t bear to see them 
torn to pieces. See! that ugly thing has 
caught another,” cried Lizzie, in great 
excitement. 

“ If you will hold the door open, Lizzie, 
I'll go in and break the villain’s head 
with this mallet,” said Tal. 

“No, no, no, Tal, it would never do; I 
shall not let you do such a thing. You'd 
better go home, all of you,” rejoined 
Mrs. Deane quickly. “Come, Sophie, 
into the house; I left baby asleep in her 
crib; she might awake and find herself 
alone. Really, children, I’m afraid that 
dog will get out and bite one of you.” 
Saying this, Mrs. Deane turned toward 
the house. 

“ Look here, I think we can fix the old 
monster,” said Tal. “Girls, you all go 
into the house, and I'll bring the ladder, 
and Betsy’ll get up on it and open the 
gate, while I'll fire stones at him.” 

“Sure an’ I'll be bit if I do that,” said 
the chambermaid, in alarm. 

“No, you won't, a bit; I'll get on the 
fence with a lot of stones in my pockets,” 
and the little fellow commenced picking 
up the stones as fast as he could. 

“T’ll bring the ladder,” said Sophie. 

“ And I'll help,” cried Lizzie. 

Off they ran to the barn, and soon re- 
turned, carrying the ladder between them. 
Tal took it and planted it against the 
fence, which was a high one, and then 
climbed up and perched himself on the 
roof of the shed. 

“Now, Betsy, you unlatch the yate, 
and get up on the ladder.” 

Betsy, not to be outdone by a little 
boy, did as she was ordered; the girls, 
meanwhile, having run away. 





At a signal the gate was swung open, 
and Ted commenced throwing his stones 
at the dog. No sooner had the gate been 
opened, than the chickens that were un- 
hurt, flew pell-mell for it, and flocked 
noisily into the garden. But the dog 
didn’t follow them at once. A heavy 
stone had struck him on the back, and 
drawn his attention to the enemy on the 
shed; and he glared and growled spite- 
fully at Tal, who kept up his fire until 
his ammunition was gone. The last shot. 
struck the murderous cur fairly on the 
mouth, and made him wince at first, and 
the next moment he sprang furiously 
toward the shed, and leaped up, in the 
vain attempt to get at the boy. Tal had 
taken up his mallet, and now used it with 
some effect, battering the dog’s head 
whenever it came within reach. 

“That's me fine boy,” encouraged 
Betsy; “give the murtherin’ brute an- 
other poke like that wan, and he'll be 
sick of the business, I’m thinkin’.” 

“If I get a good chance I'll give him 
one that’ll make him sing,” returned Tal. 
The dog leaped up as the boy spoke, and 
he concentrated all his little strength in 
the blow he gave, but in the effort lost 
his balance, and fell into the chicken- 
yard plump upor the enraged dog. 

“ Musha, he’ll be kilt now,” screamed 
Betsy, and Mrs. Deane and the girls, who 
had been watching the battle from a 
second-story window, responded by a cry 
of distress. 

But the dog, as if astonished by this 
unexpected onset, gave one vicious snap 
at his prostrate enemy, and dashed out of 
the inclosure, and out of the garden 
into the street. Tal got up and limped 
out. He was evidently hurt some, but 
wouldn’t admit it, and kept back the 
tears which had started in his eyes. 
Sophie, Milly, and Lizzie all rushed down 
to him. 

“Oh, I hope you aren’t hurt,” cried 
they all, helping to brush the dirt from 
his dress. 

“ Not much, I guess, only I most broke 
my right leg.” 

“He was afther fallin’ right on the 
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dog, and I was lookin’ for him to be 
chawed up just as if he was a chicken,” 
said Betsy. 

“ See how your coat’s torn,” said Milly, 
pointing to a bad slit in the left shoulder. 
“What’ll your mother say ?” 

Tal looked ruefully at the damage. 
“That’s worse than having a broke leg; 
mamma just sewed on two buttons this 
morning that was torn off yesterday while 
Sam Williams and I were playin’ leap- 
frog.” His lip quivered, and a sob fol- 
lowed. 

“ Never mind, Tal, you made that hor- 
rid dog run away, and if Mrs. Deane’ll 
lend me a needle, I'll mend your coat,” 
said Lizzie. 

“Oh, mamma ’ll do that, I know,” cried 
Sophie. “Here, give me your jacket, 
Tal, and I'll take it in to mamma.” 

Thus cheered up, Tal’s eye brightened, 
and he took off the garment, saying : 

“T’d be much obliged if she would, 
Sophie; and while I’m waiting for it I'll 
go and drive the chickens back. See, 
they're over in the tomatoes. I guess I 
aint hurt much, my leg feels most well 
now.” 

Sophie ran into the house with Tal’s 
coat, and relieved her mother’s anxiety 
for the brave little fellow. Mrs. Deane 
took the coat and set about repairing it. 

Soon afterward Kate made her appear- 
ance with the coachman. 

“Seems to me that you’ve been a long 
time,” said Sophie; “we might have been 
all killed.” 

“Shure, Miss, an’ didn’t I have to wait 
there till he’d finished harnessin’ the 
hosses for Mrs. Williams to take a ride? 
and thin we come as quick as iver our 
fate would bring us.” 

“Well,” said Milly, “you're too late, 
for the dog’s gone.” 

“Was that him running down the street 
on three legs,” asked the coachman, “ two 
or three minutes ago?” 

“Yis, for the b’y give him a good 
swipe wid wan of the stones right on wan 
of his fate,” replied Betsy. 

“I’m thinkin’ it’s Mr. Beck’s dog, who 
lives "bout half a mile down. They say 





he’s great on chickens. I wish you'd just 
fastened him up.” 

“ Then the chickens would have all got 
out into the road, and, besides, papa 
doesn’t want them let out into the gar- 
den, because they are sure to get at the 
vegetables,” said Sophie; then turning 
to the cook, “Kate, I think mamma 
wants you, for baby’s awake.” 

Kate obediently left the group, and 
went to her mistress. 

Meanwhile, Lizzie had gone, and Tal 
had driven the chickens from the tomato 
patch, but as they showed no inclination 
to return to their quarters, and scattered 
widely over the grounds, he found his 
task a very difficult one. Finally, he 
shouted, “Sophie, Milly, I do wish you’d 
come and help. These old things won’t 
go at all the way I want them.” 

“It’s about feedin’ time; give them a 
little corn, then they’ll come,” advised 
Mrs. Williams’ man. 

“Tal, come here,” called Sophie. “ Let’s 
give them some feed.” 

“Do you know what damage the dog’s 
done?” asked Jimmy. 

“Qh, let us go into the chicken-yard 
and see,” cried Milly. 

Tal came tripping up, and they all went 
into the inclosure, and found three of 
Mr. Deane’s favorite brown Leghorns 
dead, and two others with their wings 
broken, fluttering on the floor of the 
roosting shed. 

“ You're pretty lucky,” said the coach- 
man. “Mr. Thompson had eighteen killed 
the other night, and he thinks it was by 
the same dog. What you goin’ to do 
with them fowl, youngster?” 

Tal had picked up the two wounded 
birds, and was holding them gently in 
his arms. 

“ Poor chickies! I wonder if Dr. Lover 
couldn’t mend your wings,” he said pity- 
ingly. 

“TI guess Mr. Deane’ll have to chop 
their heads off, and make a pot-pie. 
That'll be the only way to cure ‘em,” 
rejoined the man. 

“Tf I was a doctor I’d cure chickens, I 
guess, just as much as people that have 
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broke their arms or legs; and I wouldn’t 
like to kill such nice fellows as these,” 
said Tal. 

“Who'd want to eat chickens that have 
been in a dog’s mouth ?” asked Milly. 

“Well, I'll just take ‘em into the barn, 
and put ’em on some nice, soft hay, and 
when your papa comes home, Sophie, he 
can do what he wants with the poor 
things.” 

“Get some oats out of the bin there, 
and bring it along,” said Sophie, “and 
then we will call the others in.” 

Tal carried off his wounded charges, 
and soon returned with both hands filled 
with oats, which he scattered on the 
ground of the poultry-yard, saying: 

“You call ‘em, Sophie; they know 
your voice. I guess they’ve had enough 
of me.” 

“Yes, I feed them nearly every after- 
noon. They'll come.” 

“Well, I must go home now,” said 
Milly, “because it’s getting rather late, 
and mamma, you know, is very strict 
about our all being ready for dinner when 
papa comes in from the store.” 

“Well, good-bye, Milly,” returned 
Sophie, going up to her and kissing her; 
“stop for me in the morning when you 
go to school.” 

“TI will if I don’t forget. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, and last tag,” cried Tal, 
touching Milly’s shoulder as she passed 
him, and then jumping away. 

“T won’t run after you, Tal Manley, 
so you needn’t be so smart,” protested 
the young Miss pettishly. 

“All right! Last tag, just the same,” 
persisted the roguish boy. 

Milly gone, Sophie called the chickens, 
and they obediently came trooping into 
their inclosure, and commenced devour- 
ing the grain in their usual greedy manner. 

“Now, Sophie, you'd better push the 
board over the hole there, or they'll get 
out again. I think it’s a good deal too 
big for chickens, anyway, and see how 
loose it is,” said Tal, kicking it with his 
foot. “There, that’s just how the feller 
got in; he must’ve pushed the board 
back with his nose.” 





“T shouldn’t wonder if that was the 
way he got in. I'll tell papa about it, so 
he can fix it this very night.” 

“TI wonder if your mamma has got 
done with my jacket; I think I’d ought 
to go home too.” 

“Oh, here comes Kate with it in her 
hands.” 

“Here, you b’y,” exclaimed the cook, 
“here’s your coat.” 

Tal took the garment, and felt of the 
mended place, and cried out in a joyous 
tone: 

“Isn’t it done good? Oh, Sophie, your 
mamma’d make a real nice tailor. I’m 
ever so much ’bliged. Nobody’d think 
it was ever torn, would they?” 

“Is Jimmy afther goin’ home?” in- 
quired the servant, looking around. 

“Yes, and I s’pose you’re sorry that 
the ‘by’s’ gone,” replied Tal, affecting 
her manner. “And I’m off too. Good- 
bye, Sophie, and everybody.” 

“ Good-bye, Tal; I think we’ll have to 
call that game of croquet a tie.” 

“ All right, if you say so,” rejoined the 
boy, as he trotted briskly over the lawn, 
taking a short cut to the fence, where he 
sprang through the bars, and was soon 


out of view. CLARE. 
* 





VENICE. 


Crry of palaces, Venice, once e1throned 
Secure, a queen ’mid fence of flashing waters, 
Whom East and West with rival homage owned 
A wealthy mother with fair trooping daughters, 
What art thou now? Thy walls are gray and old, 
In thy lone halls the spider weaves his woof ; 
A leprous crust creeps o’er thy house of gold,* 
And the cold rain drips through thy pictured 
roof. 
The frequent ringing of thy churchly bells 
Proclaims a faith but half-believed by few ; 
Thy palaces are trimmed into hotels, 
And traveling strangers, a vague- wondering 
crew, 
Noting thy stones, with guide-book in their hand, 
Leave half the wealth that lingers in the land. 
— Macmillan’s. 


* The Casa d’ Oro, a well-known palace on the right 
side of the Grand Canal, as you sail up. 
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MAGNETISM AND SOMNAMBULISM IN PARIS. 
SOME REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS. 


CONTRIBUTOR of Z’/ilustration 

gives an account of some experi- 
ments made by the eminent Dr. Charcot 
in the great hospital of Salpetriere, Paris. 
It would appear that this savant has for 
some time been making his observations, 
with a view to exhibiting, in a clear light, 
the nature of certain phenomena in nerv- 
ous maladies. 

The writer says: “ The studies of the 
learned professor are connected, inti- 
mately, with an order of facts which the 
wonder-workers of past times and the 
charlatans of the nineteenth century 
have often looked into. Animal mag- 
netism and somnambulism have deceived 
many credulous minds, leading them to 
accept a supernatural cause. M. Charcot 
establishes to-day, in a very marked man- 
ner, that the phenomena attendant upon 
them contain nothing supernatural, and 
that it is easy to repeat in Clinic Hall by 
mesmerism what the jugglers of the day 
produce. The subjects are iftvalids, af- 
fected mainly with hysteria. 

“ T have just pronounced the term hys- 
teria; it will occur at different points in 
this article, and it is necessary to define 
its meaning as we go on. The public, 
little acquainted with technical terms, 
attribute to it an equivocal significance, 
which corresponds but rarely with the 
reality. Some designate under the name 
of hysterical, persons afflicted with convul- 


| Sive or paralytic nervous troubles, which 
| they attribute often to a perversion of 
the senses, but which are really con- 
nected, like a great number of other 
nervous diseases—for instance, epilepsy, 
St. Guy’s dance— with convulsions in 
general, which are owing to some changes 
of the nervous system yet unknown, and 
which it is of very great interest to re- 
solve. One will understand, then, that 
the new researches and experiments of 
M. Charcot have, from a point of view 
exclusively scientific, a positive value. 
One will understand, also, that this word 
hysteria should not awaken in the mind 
any disagreeable meaning. 

“ Let us see, now, how Dr. Charcot has 
proceeded. In the first of his trials, he 
had to do with a woman afflicted with a 
permanent contraction; her left hand 
was shriveled, the forearm on the same 
side fell useless by her side; the sensi- 
bility even had disappeared. M. Char- 
cot, to move this permanent condition of 
the disease, had recourse to magnetism, 
and, what is an interesting phase of the 
experiment, he applied the ‘ horse-shoc 
magnet,’ not to the diseased arm, but to 
the right arm, which until that time had 
remained healthy. At the end of half an 
hour, a strange phenomenon appeared— 
the right arm contracts, the shriveling of 
the left hand decreases. The application 
of the magnet being continued, little by 
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little the left hand returns to its normal 
condition, and it is the right arm which 
assumes the disease. 

“ This artificial contraction is so marked, 
that the invalid refuses to submit to fur- 
ther experiment, fearing mere change of 
the disease. This is called ‘the phenom- 
enon of transfer.’ 

“But there are other examples more 
curious still. In grave forms of hysteria 
or of nervous disease, one can provoke 
at will lethargic and cataleptic condi- 
tions. The sick have what are called 
foci ; that is to say, some sensitive or 
painful points which are easily excited. 
Thus, in the case of a woman who had 
every external indication of health, but 
when subjected to the operator, who 
exerts pressure upon her back between 
the shoulders, immediately droops, sinks 
upon herself, loses consciousness, sensi- 
bility, and becomes a prey to the lethargic 
condition. I can cite an example of-a 
lady who, under the impression of a dash 
of cold water directed upon the center of 
the vertebral column, fell immediately. 
The sensitive point may be compared to 
the button of an electric clock: you press 
that button gently, the tick decreases ; 
you press more strongly, the tick is sus- 
pended. 

“ M. Charcot meets one of his Jenszon- 
naires ; he gives her a light stroke with 
the handle of his cane, and the young 
girl is taken with lethargy; he touches 
again, she revives. If the magnetizer be 
learned in this respect, it will not be dif- 
ficult for him to operate so as to appear, 
in the sight of a credulous public, en- 
dowed with supernatural powers. 

“ Troubles of vision are interesting to 
some of the affected persons; everything 
appears gray. Some lose at first the idea 
of violet, then green, then blue, then yel- 
low, then red. Do the colors reappear, 
the series is reversed ; the red is regained 
first, and then in successive order the 
others. 

“ Here, again, comes in the ‘ phenome- 
non of transfer.’ M. Charcot applies the 
magnet to the weak eye; straightway it 
perceives red, and the other eye, until 
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then healthy, loses the notion of violet ; 
when the one sces the yellow, the other 
ceases to distinguish green. 

“What strange developments! But 
there is more. A young servant girl is 
so impressionable, that as soon as Dr. 
Charcot looks at her in the ‘ white of the 
eye,’ as they say, she goes into the lethar- 
gic state. If the operator then presses 
one of her muscles it immediately be- 
comes rigid. Does he open her eyes, at 
once she passes into the cataleptic con- 
dition ; that is to say, her members keep 
the position which is given to them—a 
foot remains raised, an arm extended, the 
fingers fixed in any position. When the 
operator wishes to bring her out of the 
sleep he blows upon her face. 

“ The electric light performs the same 
part. A ray which strikes the eye of the 
subject brings catalepsy; stop the cur- 
rent, the young girl gives a cry, her limbs 
relax, lethargy retakes possession. There 
is nothing more remarkable than this 
sudden change from one state to another, 
nothing more extraordinary than the 
awakening brought about by merely 
blowing upon the face. 

“When the experimenter opens both 
eyes, his subject passes from the lethargic 
state to the catalepgic state. Dr. Charcot 
may limit himself to opening one eye, the 
left for example, then catalepsy appears 
only on the left side. The converse is also 
tried. One can then submit the two 
sides of the body successively to the dif- 
ferent conditions, according as one opens 
or closes one of the eyes. And it is not 
the light only which acts. At the sug- 
gestion of M. Romain Vigouroix, Dr. 
Charcot has had made a tuning-fork, and 
fixed it in a box. Two young invalids, 
whom I shall designate as A. and B., seat 
themselves upon this box. The tuning- 
fork is made to vibrate, and they fall into 
catalepsy. The vibrations are stopped 
suddenly, and the subjects fall into a state 
of complete relaxation ; to the catalepsy 
has succeeded lethargy or hypnotism ; 
fresh vibrations renew the catalepsy, and 
so on. 

“This phenomenon is not special to 
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man; certain animals can experience it, 
I have made myself the experiment upon 
a cock. One places the bird upon a black 
table, presses his bill down upon that 
table, and traces next with a piece of 
chalk, in a line directly from the beak, a 
broad white line, and then leaves him. 
The cock remains immovable, his feathers 
raised, his bill set—he is struck with cata- 
lepsy. 

“Let me describe an experiment in | 
metalloscopy made by Dr. Charcot. The | 
patient had his right side anesthetized ; | 
that is to say, deprived of sensibility, and | 
one could prick his right arm with long | 
needles, without producing any painful | 
sensation and without bringing a drop of | 
blood. Around the right arm a bracelet, | 


composed of pieces of gold, was clasped 
afterward, and at the end of a quarter of 
an hour the skin was warm—had assumed 
a ruddy color ; the pricks now became sen- 
sitive, and little drops of blood were seen 
filling them. Other metals could be 
used in the same way—as iron, zinc, and 


copper. 
“One might ask if any physician wel 


| acquainted with the nervous system could 


be able to reproduce these experiments ? 
The answer is not a matter of doubt. 
Nevertheless, there is a qualification. Dr. 
Charcot has the vigorous physique ap- 
propriate to the business, a penetrating 
look, a regular profile, much authority in 
manner, and a communicative strength 
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POISONS AS 


Hace NGS incidental to the use of drugs 
may not form a sufficient ground for 
the use or disuse of them. If a poison- 
drug can be proved to save liiz in ten 
cases and destroy it in the eleventh, or if 
it aids in the restoration of a hundred 
and does great injury in a single case, it 
may be best to use it and let the one be 
sacrificed for the benefit of the ten or the 
hundred. But is it true that people re- 
cover any more rapidly or certainly by 
the use of poison-drugs than without 
their use? Will any candid and intelli- 
gent practitioner presume to say that he 
knows his success in a hundred or a 
thousand cases might not have been | 
quite as good without drugs as with 
them? if it is claimed that experience 
has proved the necessity for drugs, and | 
settled their merits as restoratives on a 
firm basis, must the claim be admitted 
without questioning its validity ? If drugs | 
have been used and the patient has re- | 
covered, must we conclude that the re- | 
covery could not have taken place with- | 
out the drugs? Is it not the tendency to | 
reason thus? “He was sick; he took | 
drugs; he got well. Therefore, the drugs | 
cured him.” Why not reason the same 
way when the result is different? “He 


of will.” D. 
MEDICINES. 

was sick; he took drugs; he died. 
Therefore, the drugs killed him.” If all 


sick persons who take no drugs die, and 
many who take them get well, such rea- 
soning might prove something. But 
every candid observer knows this is not 
true. The question stands thus: Dr. A. 
has treated a hundred cases in the past 
few months. Ninety of them recovered 
perfectly, and four partially, and one died. 
Good success! The doctor cured ninety- 
five per cent. and lost but one!! But did 
he? How would it have been if he had 
not been called? Would all have died? 


| Would one-half or one-fourth have died ? 


Would the number of deaths have been 
greater than it has proved under his treat- 
ment? Without saying that it would not, 
we challenge any one to prove the con- 
trary. The fact is, experience is an un- 
reliable teacher here. No two cases are 
quite the same. No two constitutions 
are just alike. The vital force in two 
persons, apparently much alike, may differ 
greatly. The invasion of disease may be 
much more powerful in one case than in 
another and the fact not be apparent at 
first. Hence, none can safely infer that 
the result in two similar cases will be the 
same, with or without treatment. Till 
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statistics have been carefully kept for a of mux vomica. Another such case, in the 
series of years, and covering a1 extensive same city, was the death of the child of 
field, showing results in an equal number | an eminent physician, caused by an error 
of cases of all kinds of disease, treated | in a prescription written by the father, 
with and without drugs, the evidence will | and administered in his absence on his 
not carry with it the weight so generally daily round of. professional calls. And 
given it by the advocates of drug medica- | still another was the administration of 
tion. Then why not consider this an|sulph. morphia, administered to the 
open question, and apply ourselves to | estimable wife of a popular city pastor, 
the work of settling it upon an intelligent | whose medical adviser intended to write 
basis ? sulph. quiniz instead. A case, coming 
Admitting, however, that drugs do| home to the writer with still sadder 
more good than harm, and that more | memories, is that of a beloved brother, 
cases recover with their use than would | not very sick, killed by the administra- 
recover without them—an admission we | tion of incompatibles containing prussic 
make as a hypothesis, and not as an es- | acid, which was set free by chemical re- 
tablished fact—there are many things in- | action. If all the known cases‘of such 
cidental to the use of them that may well | errors were collected for a single year, it 
be taken into the account. One of these | would make a formidable list. And what 
is the frequent and fatal mistakes made | of the unknown cases? Many occurring 
by physicians in making their prescrip-|in the practice of the most intelligent 
tions ; of druggists in compounding them, and careful physicians, no doubt, escape 
and manufacturing chemists in preparing, | notice. Many more in the hands of igno- 
labeling, and shipping the various articles | rant and careless practitioners, not only 
used in them. | pass unnoticed, but they in whose hands 
A few years since, the papers contained | these cases occur are too often incapable 
a notice of forty mysterious and sudden | of detecting their cause, should attention 
deaths opposite St. Louis, which were | be directed to it. 
found to result from the administration These thoughts are prompted by the 
of corrosive sublimate instead of calomel. | death of Mr. George Arthur Gardiner, 
In this case the error was traced to the | caused by arsenickl poison introduced 
house where the poison was prepared in | into a decaying tooth to kill the nerve. 
London, Eng. A quarter of a century | His case was an unusually aggravated 
since, in one of our large Western cities, | one. This, and his prominent standing as 
a Jewish child was killed by the prescrip- | a citizen of Boston, and a member of a 
tion of a German physician, put up by a| family of high social position, makes it 
young man who had not been informed | the more noticeable. May it not be well 
that his prescriptions were to be put up | to consider whether all the benefits of 
by the Prussian instead of the American | arsenic in such cases can compensate for 
dispensatory. This led to the use of the | the life of one such man destroyed by it ? 
alcoholic instead of the aqueous extract J. S. GALLOWAY, M.D. 
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“WHAT SHALL OUR CHILDREN EAT?” 


[WE find in the Country Gentleman a\ our a 
criticism of a communication which had 
been published in that excellent agricul- 
tural paper, under the above title. The ESSRS. EDITORS :—Your corre- 
i deselag of 6 month Cie Gomea- | og, Seen BS. mats coms 20- 

1 - ° 
nation than the Country Gentleman or marks thet might be supposed to ema- 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL can give it. | nate from a kind, though, perhaps, after 
However, with the aim to show at least | all mistaken mother. S. B.S. shudders 


ur appreciation of such teaching, we 
give it what publication we con—tp.) 
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at the idea of cold water on the stomach 
of the poor child, but says: “Furnish but 
little pie and cake, with weak tea and 
coffee. Do not indulge in the foolish 
notion that the dear, innocent child must 
put cold water on the stomach, or noth- 
ing. Fix up some warm drink every 
meal; it will do him good.” 

If proper food is supplied, little drink 
is required, especially while eating. But 
if drink is necessary, why not, instead of 
warm tea and coffee, give warm milk? 
Milk is the natural food for a child, and 
what is not less important, contains all 
the elements of nutrition for the whole 
system. As to warm tea or coffee, why 
not give warm whisky-sling? It would 
be equally good for the stomach, It 
might be like tea, given weak to begin 
with, and practice, with example, would 
soon teach them to take larger doses. 
The writer can remember when it was a 
fashion from high authority to give rum 
and molasses to children as an antidote 
for worms, “and it wasn’t bad to take, 
either;” and the idea of tea and coffee, 
with pie and cake, for health, even in 
small quantities, for children, is about on 
a par with rum and molasses, or whisky- 
punch, 

Do we stop to inquire why five of 
eight children do not live to see twenty 
years? Why not care for the health as 
well as appetite of our children? Why 
not in some measure anticipate the day, 
as the good Book says, when “there shall 
be no more thence an infant of days, nor 
an old man that hath not filled his days, 
for a child shall die an hundred years 
old?” Will it require a miracle to bring 


POSITION 


OSITION affects sleep. A constrained 

or uncomfortable posture will often 
prevent repose. Lying flat on the back 
with limbs relaxed would seem to secure 
the greatest amount of rest for the mus- 
cular system. This is the position as- 
sumed in the most exhausting diseases, 
and it is generally hailed as a token of 
revival when a patient voluntarily turns 








the millennium, or shall we live more 
in accordance with the laws of health? 
Some do now live to a hundred years. 
Why may not many, or all? Can any 
good reason be given why children born 
this centennial year may not live to see 
the next ? 

Our most intelligent physicians admit 
that most sickness might be avoided; 
and there is no longer fear of epidemics 
where sanitary measures are observed. 
I do not hesitate to predict that before 
another centennial year sickness will be 
considered by all “ well-regulated fami- 
lies” as decidedly vulgar. But even 
weak tea and coffee, with pie and cake, 
for children, will not promote the pre- 
diction. 

The subject of health was brought to 
my serious attention some thirty years 
since, by a sharp call for investigation, 
by Combe’s “ Physiology,” Graham’s 
“ Lectures,” Sax on the “ Organic Laws,” 
and other progressive works. I was 
convinced that it was for me to elect 
how much sickness I might have, and 
after thirty years’ observation, am still 
more convinced that health is at com- 
mand. But there are difficulties in 
the way to this, to me, very acceptable 
doctrine. One is, we have not time to 
investigate the subject, unless given up 
by physicians to die; but the hardest to 
overcome, is that sickness is beyond our 
control. The latter seems to be ingrained, 
and tradition holds us with a firm grasp; 
but the car of progress is coming, and if 
there are any who do not wish to be 
convinced they had better get off the 
track. J. W. PRENTISS, 


IN SLEEP. 


on the side; but there are several dis- 
advantages in the supine posture which 
impair or embarrass sleep. Thus, weakly 
states of the heart and blood-vessels, and 
in certain morbid conditions of the brain, 
the blood seems to gravitate to the back 
of the head and to cause troublesome 
dreams. In persons who habitually, in 
their work or gait, stoop, there: is some 
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distress consequent on straightening the 
spine. Those who have contracted chests, 
especially persons who have had pleurisy 
and still retain adhesion of the lungs, do 
not sleep well on the back. Nearly all 
who are inclined to snore do so when in 
that position, because the soft palate and 
uvula hang on the tongue, and that organ 
falls back so as to partially close the top 
of the windpipe. It is better, therefore, 
to lie on the side, and in the absence of 
special chest disease, rendering it desir- 
able to lie on the weak side so as to 
leave the healthy lung free to expand, 
it is well to choose the right side, be- 
cause when the body is thus placed the 
food gravitates more easily out of the 
stomach into the intestines. A glance 
at any plate of the visceral anatomy will 
show how this must be. Many persons 
are deaf in one ear and prefer to lie on 
a particular -side; but, if possible, the 
right side should be chosen, and the body 
rolled a little forward, so that any saliva 
which may be secreted shall run easily 
out of the mouth, if not unconsciously 
swallowed. Again, sleeping with the arm 





| thrown over the head is to be depre- 
| cated; but this position is often assumed 
| during sleep, because circulation is then 
free in the extremities and the head and 
neck, and the muscles of the chest are 
drawn up and fixed by the shoulders 
and thus the expansion of the thorax is 
easy. The chief objections to this posi- 
tion are that it creates a tendency to 
cramp and cold in the arms, and some- 
times seems to cause headaches during 
sleep, and dreams. These small matters 
often make or mar comfort in sleeping.— 
Medical Fournal. 


[It may be added to the above that 
the mouth should be kept shut, and the 
breathing done only through the nose, 
unless there be some positive physical 
obstruction which renders it difficult or 
impossible for one to breathe through 
the nasal passages, which is the natural 
way. Persons who snore in sleep gener- 
| ally breathe through the mouth. Ani- 
mals breathe through the nostrils; and 
| it is observable that cases of pulmonary 
| disease or throat-ail are very uncommon 
among those who keep the mouth shut 
waking and sleeping.—ED.] 





BEER WILL NOT INTOXICATE. 


I HAV finally cum to the coiclusion 
intoxicating. 

I have been told by a German who 
said he had drunk it all nite long, just to 
try the experiment, and was obliged to 
go home entirely sober in the morning. 


I have seen this same man-drink eight- | 
een glasses, and if he was drunk it was | 
in German, and nobody could under- | 


stand it. 
It is proper enuff to state that this 
man kept a lager beer saloon, could have 


no object in stating what was not strictly | 


thus. 


I believe him to the full extent of my | 
I never drank but three glasses | 
of lager in my life, and that made my | 


ability. 


head ontwist as tho it was hung on the 
end of a string, but I was told it was ow- 
ing to my bile being out of place; and I 


that lager beer as a beverage is not | 


* 

| guess that it was so, for I never biled 
over wus than I did when I got hom 
that nite. My wife thot I was goin to 
die, and I was afraid I shouldn’t, for it 
seemed as tho everything I had ever 
eaten in my life was coming to the sur- 
face ; and I believe that if my wife hadn’t 
pulled off my boots just as she did, they 
would hav cum thundering up too. 

O, how sick I wuz! 14 years ago, and I 
can taste it now. 

I never had so much experience in so 
short a time. 

If any man shud tell me that lager 
| beer was not intoxicating, I shud believe 
him; but if he should tell me that I 
wasn’t drunk that nite but that my stum- 
mick was out of order, I shud ask him to 
| state over a few words just how a man 
| felt and acted when he was set up. 
| If I warn’t drunk that nite, I had some 
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ov the most natural simtums that a man | 
ever had and kept sober. 

In the first place it was about 80 rods 
from where I drank the lager beer to mi 
house, and I was jest over two hours on 
the road, and a hole busted through each 
one of my pantaloon neez, and didn’t 
hav any hat, and tried to open the door by 
the bell-pull and hiccuped awfully and saw 
everythin’ in the room trying to get round 
on the back side of me, and, sitting down 
on a chair, I did not wait long enough 
for it to get exactly under me when I 
wuz going round, and I set down a little 
too soon and missed the chair about 
twelve inches, and couldn’t get up soon 
enough to take the next one that come 
along; and that ain’t awl, my wife sed I 





wuz as drunk as a beest, and, az I sed 
before, I began to spin up things freely. 

If lager beer is not intoxicating it used 
me most almighty mean, that I know. 

Still I hardly think that lager beer iz 
intoxicating, for I hav been told so; and 
I am probably the only man living who 
ever drunk eny when his liver was not 
plumb. 

I don’t want to say anything against a 
harmless temperance beverage, but if ever 
I drink eny more, it will be with mi hands 
tied behind and mi mouth pried open. 

I don’t think lager beer is intoxicat- 
ing, but if I remember rite, I think it 
tasted to me like a glass of soap suds 
that a pickle had been put tew soak in. 

JOSH BILLINGS. 
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The End of the World.—A lecture 
was lately delivered at the Berlin University, 
bearing the above ominous title. The learned 
professor argued that every movement upon 
our planet, with the exception of ebb and 
flood tide, which are caused by the attraction 
of the moon, is occasioned by solar heat. As, 
however, the sun loses a portion of his caloric 
every year, science has lately come to the 
conclusion that as an emitter of warmth, the 
sun will only last 17,000 years longer. Dur- 
ing that space of time our earth will get colder 
and colder, in proportion as the solar heat 
shall diminish. The ice will advance from 
the poles to the equator; the earth’s popula- 
tion will gradually recede before the advanc- 
ing glaciers ; the sun will become less and less 
luminous, until he will present the appear- 
ance of a dark red ball; and finally ice will 
annihilate all vitality on our planet. But in 
this age all theories are subject to criticism. 
It is very easy to establish an admitted 
hypothesis. If solar heat is the source of 
motion, of course its withdrawal will produce 
lamentable consequences. Anyb.dy can un- 
derstand that. But science has not estab- 
lished any such fact. Another scientific 
writer, not long ago, demonstrated with 
mathematical precision, that the earth’s orbit 
is gradually contracting and the earth ap- | 
proaching nearer the sun in consequence, un- 
til finally our planet will become food for 
solar heat, so far as it goes. Perhaps both 
theories are partially true. If the sun is 
losing annually a portion of its heat, so also 
is the earth annually approaching the sun and 
in about the same ratio, so that terrestrial 
conditions must remain unchanged. Climate 
may have something to do with these theories. 
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Another well-argued theory sets forth that 
the light and heat experienced by the earth is 
due to electric emanations from the sun, and 
that owing to the distance of that orb it is im- 
possible for it to transmit so much heat 
through space to us. 


The Deepest Wellin the World, 
—The sinking of the deep artesian well near 
Buda Pesth, Hungary, is now completed ; the 
works were commenced as far back as 1868, 
and during their progress many interesting 
facts relating to geology and underground 
temperature have been brought to light. The 
total depth is 3,200 feet, and the temperature 
of the water it yields is nearly 165° Fahr. 
The temperature of the mud brought up by 
the borer was taken every day, and was found 
to increase rapidly, in spite of the loss of heat 
during its ascent, down to a depth of 2,300 to 
2,700 feet. Beyond this point the increase 
was not so marked. Ata depth of 3,000 feet 
the temperature was 177° Fahr., giving an 
average increase of 1 for every 23 feet bored. 
Water first commenced to well up at a depth 
of 3,070 feet; here its temperature was 110° 
Fahr., and from this point onward it rapidly 
increased both in quantity and temperature. 
Thus, at 3,092 feet, its temperature had al- 
ready risen to 150° Fahr., and the yield in 24 
hours from 9,500 to 44,000 gallons. Finally, 
when the boring had reached 3,200 feet, at 
which point it was stopped, the temperature 
of the water, as it burst from the orifice of the 
tube, was 165° Fahr, and the volumetric 
yield 272,000 gallons in the 24 hours. This 
yield was afterward reduced to 167,200 gal- 
lons, in consequence of the bore being lined 


| with wooden tubes, which reduced its diam- 
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eter. The water obtained disengages car- 
bonic acid in abundance, and also contains 
nitrogen and a little sulphurated hydrogen, 
and 80 grains per gallon of fixed matters, 
chiefly sulphates and carbonates of potash, 
soda, lime, and magnesia. 


The Rain Tree. —Some travelers in 
Colombia, South America, in traversing an 
arid and desolate tract of country, were struck 
with a strange contrast. On one side there 
was a barren desert; on the other a rich and 
luxuriant vegetation. The French Consul at 
Loreto, Mexico, says that this remarkable 
contrast is due to the presence of the ‘‘ Tamai 
caspi,” or the rain tree. This tree grows to 
the height of 60 feet, with a diameter of three 
feet at its base, possesses the power of 
strongly attracting, absorbing, and condens- 
ing the humidity of the atmosphere. Water 
is always to be seen dripping from its trunk 
in such quantity as to convert the surround- 
ing soil into a veritable marsh. It is in sum- 
mer especially, when the rivers are nearly 
dried up, that the tree is most active. If this 
admirable quality of the rain tree was utilized 
in the arid regions near the equator, the 
people there, living in misery on account of 
the unproductive soil, would derive great ad- 
vantages from its introduction, as well as the 
people of more favored countries where the 
climate is dry and drouths are frequent. 


The Time to Sow the Seeds of 
Fruir Trees. —The New York TZ7ribune 
says: ‘‘ For the healthy and perfect germina- 
tion of seeds, heat, moisture, air, and the ex- 
clusion of light are all required. The seeds 
of apple, pear, and plum trees are usually 
sown in November, but they will show no 
signs of germination until the warmth of 
spring reaches them. Seeds planted too 
deeply do not grow. The depth of the cover- 
ing should be regulated by the size of the seed. 
Small and delicate seeds may be sown almost 
on the surface, while larger ones may be im- 
bedded to the depth of four or five inches. 
The small seed requires but little moisture, 
and has but a feeble force to penetrate a 
covering, while the large one requires more 
moisture and has force enough to push its 
way up. When it is desired to obtain seed- 
lings of a particular variety, free from any 
cross, cultivators protect the flowers while in 
blossom to guard against foreign impregna- 
tion, and save seeds only from the large and 
perfect specimens; the seeds should be plump 
and mature. Mr. Knight’s mode of obtain- 
ing seedlings of the best varieties was to pre- 
pare stocks from some good sort that would 
strike from cuttings. These stocks he plant- 
ed in rich, warm soil, and grafted with the 
kind he wanted the seed from. The first 
season after grafting he took them up, re- 
duced the roots, and planted again. In this 
way he succeeded in making them bear fruit 
in two years. He allowed only two speci- 
mens to remain on each tree, and these in 
consequence were very large, mature, and in 





every way fine, and from these the seeds were 
taken. 

‘In case of the plum, as disease is now so 
prevalent, it is generally recommended to 
have nothing to do with seedlings, unless 
grown from seed positively known to be the 
product of sound trees. 

‘* With butternut, as with all forest trees, fol- 
low nature as far as possible. Plant the nuts 
in the fall as soon as they drop from the trees. 
They may be planted in the spring if more 
convenient, in which case they should be 
packed in shallow boxes of sand during the 
winter. The first year’s cultivation of nut- 
bearing trees consists in keeping the soil loose 
and free from weeds. A good mulch is also 
of advantage ; indeed, an application of well- 
rotted barnyard manure perceptibly increases 
the growth both of butternut and black-wal- 
nut trees. When possible, it is advisable to 
plant the nuts in the place where the trees are 
desired, to avoid all risk and retarding of 
growth which accompany transplanting such 
trees. When local obstacles in the way of 
soil, undue exposure, etc., exist, the safest 
plan is to consult a cultivator in the district 
and take advantage of his experience as to 
best varieties, etc.” 


Important Application of a 
Waste MATERIAL.—Slag is now extensively 
utilized in England for bricks, three million 
being made annually, and sent principally to 
London, where they are used for paving 
streets and crossings. Elsewhere they are 
used for buildings, river walls, and water- 
courses. This refuse is also employed in the 
making of glass. Glass-works are now in 
operation at blast-furnaces in Northampton- 
shire, where the slag is run direct from the 
iron furnaces into, the glass furnace, mixed 
with other materiafs, and then used for mak- 
ing bottles and other articles of glass. 


The Panama Canal an Old Idea, 
—The idea of cutting a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama, which now engages 
the attention of capitalists in Europe and 
America, is at least three and a half centuries 
old. Philip II. of Spain had a route care- 
fully surveyed by some Flemish engineers, 
but never pushed the matter. Peter Heylin, 
an English writer, in a geographical treatise, 
published in Oxford in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, observes that ‘‘ many 
have motioned to the Council of Spaine the 
cutting of a navigable channell through this 
small Istmus, so to shorten our common 
voyages to China and the Moluccoes. But 
the Kings of Spaine have not hitherto at- 
tempted it, partly because if he should im- 
ploy the Americans in the worke, he should 
lose these few of them which his people have 
suffered to live; partly because the slaves 
which they yearly buy out of Africa doe but 
suffice for the mines and sugar houses; but 
principally lest, the passage by the Cape of 
good hope being left, those seas might be- 
come a receptacle of Pyrats.” And he 
gravely argues, as a concluding reason why 
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the canal had never been constructed, that 
God is ‘‘not pleased at such proud and 
haughty enterprises.” 


Recent Studies on the Skulls of 
MURDERERS.—One of the most curious col- 
lections in the great Anthropological Museum 
which formed a part of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, was a collection of thirty-six skulls of 
murderers who have been guillotined in 
France. This collection has been carefully 
studied by Dr. Bordier, who published the 
results of his studies in Broca’s Revue d’An- 
thropologie. The most striking result of his 
observations is the very large cubic capacity 
of these crania. In fact, the average volume 
of the thirty-six skulls, measured with shot 
by Broca’s method, is as much as 1,547°91 
cubic centimeters. Excluding, however, one 
of the skulls which is of unusual size (2,076 
cubic centimeters) and is obviously abnor- 
mal, the average is reduced to 1,531 cubic 
centimeters. But even this figure is con- 
siderably higher than the average of any 
ordinary series of modern crania. In order 
to find skulls of equal capacity it is necessary 
to go back to prehistoric times ; thus the ca- 
pacity of Solutré skulls is 1,615, and that of 
the type from the cave of L’Homme Mort is 
1,606°5 cubic centimeters. The development 
of the murderers’ skulls is not in the frontal, 
but in the parieto-occipital region ; and it ap- 
pears to indicate a low intellectual standard, 
with a strong tendency to powerful action. 
Most of the cerebral characteristics presented 
by the skulls of these criminals are said to be 
comparable with those of prehistoric races. A 
murderer may be regarded as an anachronism, 
and his character may be explained on the 
principle of atavism, or reversion to an early 
type. Ifa prehistoric'savage could be intro- 
duced into modern society he would probably 
become a notorious criminal; on the other 
hand, if one of the brutal murderers of mod- 
ern times had lived in prehistoric ages, he 
might have been a chief of his tribe, highly 
respected. 


Egypt's Gift to America. — Ac- 
cording to the latest accounts, preparations 
for removing the obelisk or Cleopatra’s Needle 
are now fully under way. The machinery 
used in handling the monolith was made at 
the Roebling Works, Trenton, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Gorringe. The World says 
that this machinery aggregates about 80 tons 
in weight. It consists of two towers, each 26 
feet in height, two steel castings, each weigh- 
ing over six tons, and a cradle 6 feet in 
length. The towers correspond to the sides 
of a gun-carriage, and the casting to the trun- 
nions on a gun. Like the machinery for 
handling the monster gun of the colossal 
Italian iron-clad Dui/io, this machinery for 
moving the Alexandrian obelisk will com- 
mand the critical attention of machinists and 
engineers ; and it is satisfactory to know that 
the work of transferring to the New World 
this great Egyptian monument will be carried 
out entirely under American auspices. 





The method of embarking the opelisk is de- 
scribed as follows: A steam collier having a 
water ballast compartment will be secured 
alongside of the pier, and the necessary 
preparations made for heaving her down to 
careening lighters placed alongside on the 
side opposite to the pier. The water ballast 
compartment will be filled. A port having 
been opened to.admit the obelisk into the 
fore-hold, it will be launched in. The listing 
of the steamer from taking its weight will be 
overcome by heaving down on the careening 
lighters, and the sinking due to both opera- 
tions will be counteracted by pumping out the 
water ballast compartment, thus removing a 
weight of water corresponding to that of the 
obelisk. Tidal and wind-drift differences of 
level will be overcome by means of a float 
secured at the shore end after the fashion of 


a ferry-slip. 


Lubricants.—tThe choice of a lubricant 
is frequently ill-made. Common kerosene 
oil is too often injudiciously used in place of 
a thicker or more bland oil, because the heat 
produced by the friction rapidly vaporizes the 
oil and leaves the journal dry. Crude petro- 
leum for the same reason is fitted only for 
very slowly revolving journals, such as water- 
wheels. For very heavy machinery, or for 
gearing, tallow and black lead rubbed up to- 
gether is the best lubricant, and is also the 
best for wagon and carriage axles during the 
hot weather. For light-running machinery 
sperm oil is the best ; good olive oil, that has 
not become rancid and acid, is perhaps the 
second best, and for winter use lard oil is ex- 
cellent, but is rather too drying to be a first- 
class lubricant. Castor oil is better for axles 
in the winter, and black lead with it is a help 
at any time. 


Effect of Different Colors on 
ANIMAL AND PLANT LIFE.—Two French 
physicists,.M. Burt and M. Yung, have been 
experimenting upon the effect produced on 
life by the different colors of the spectrum, 
the researches of the former having been 
with plants and of the latter withanimals. The 
results have been communicated to the French 
Academy, and are thus described: ‘‘M. Burt 
kept plants within a glass trough inclosure 
containing an alcoholic solution of chlorophyl 
—very frequently renewed—and exposed 
them thus in a good diffuse light. The so- 
lution, which was very weak, and in a very 
thin layer, intercepted little more than the 
characteristic region of the red in the spec- 
trum. This excluded part, then, was proved 
to be the indispensable part of white light, 
for the plant immediately ceased to grow, 
and before long died. It is in this red region 
—as M. Timirigeff has recently shown—that 
the greatest reduction of carbonic acid takes 
place. If red rays are kept from the leaf the 
plant can no longer increase its weight: it is 
reduced to consuming reserves previously ac- 
cumulated, exhausts itself, and dies. This 
part of the spectrum, however, is not suffi- 
cient. Behind red glass, plants may, without 
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doubt, live long, but they get excessively 
elongated and slender, and their leaves be- 
come narrow and little colored. This is 
owing to the action of the blue-violet rays. 
Thus each region of the spectrum contains 
parts that play an active ro/e in the life of 
plants.” M. Yung’s experiments during a 
period of three years, were upon the effect of 
the different colors on the development of the 
eggs of frogs, of trout, and of fresh-water 
snails. It was found that violet light favored 
the development very remarkably ; blue light 
comes next in this respect, and is followed by 
yellow light and white light—the last two 
giving nearly similar effects. On the other 
hand, red and green appear to be positively 
injurious, for it was found impossible to get 
complete development of the eggs in these 
colors. Darkness does not prevent develop- 
ment, but contrary to what some have 
affirmed, retards it. Tadpoles of the same 
size, and subjected to the same physical con- 
ditions previous to experiment, died more 
quickly of inanition when deprived of food in 
the violet and blue rays than in the others. 


The Dalrymple Farm.—Just think 
of a field of wheat containing twenty square 
miles—13,009 acres—rich, ripe, golden ; the 
winds rippling over it. As far as the eye can 
see, there is the same golden hue. Far away 
on the horizon, you behold an army sweeping 
along in grand procession. Riding on to 
meet it, you see a major-general on horse- 
back—the superintendent ; two brigadiers on 
horseback—the repairers. No swords flash 
in the sunlight, but their weapons are monkey- 
wrenches and hammers. No brass band, no 
drum beat or shrill note of the fife, but the 
army moves on—a solid phalanx of twenty- 
four self-binding reapers—to the music of its 
own machinery. At one sweep, in a twink- 
ling, a swath of 192 feet has been cut and 
bound—the reaper tossing the bundles dis- 
dainfully into the air—each binder doing the 
work of six men. Far off are more of the 
wonderful self-binding reapers—in all 115 at 
work. During the harvest about 400 men are 
employed, and during threshing 600, their 
wages being two dollars a day, with board. 


A Vegetarian Shindig.—The Provi- 
dence Fournal gets off the following laughable 
play upon the creatures of our kitchen-garden: 
The vegetables had a masquerade ball. The 
water-melon wore a watered silk, the cucum- 
ber came in a green tarlatan, and treated 
everybody coolly, resenting the exclamation 
of the awkward vegetable that trod on her 
trail, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Here isa pretty pickle.” 
The cauliflower came to call off for the dance, 
and wanted his celery, cash down. The egg- 
plant was dressed in purple, and would have 
made a fine appearance but for limited con- 
versational powers, being only able to reply 
‘*Eggsactly” to all remarks that were ad- 
dressed to it. The lettuce family was on 
hand, but very exclusive. All they asked was, 
‘*Lettuce alone.” The mustard was seem- 
ingly arrayed in yellow satin, but complained 
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of the heat and wanted to poultice another 
young lady, who observed that it was pleasant 
to see so many good people mustered to- 
gether. Old Mr. Pa Snips and Mr. Carrot 
were on hand with their two sons, Thomas 
W. and Judas I.—Thomas W. Pasnip and 
ag Iscariot. Also promptly arrived old 

r. Bull-Nosed Pepper, who began a quarrel 
with a Beet, because the latter termed his 
language pepper-sauce. Next to Mr. Pepper 
stood Mr. Potato, wearing a blue ribbon, and 
claiming to be one of the originators of the 
Murphy movement. He declined to dance, 
saying he had an eye out for the prettiest 
woman in the room. He took a back seat, 
however, when Sweet Potato came saunter- 
ing in and was declared by the ladies to be 
“too sweet for anything.” The Tomato en- 
joyed himself hugely. He wanted to catch 
up with the music and trip the light fantastic 
toma-toe. During the dance a young Rhu- 
barb stalked across the room and trod upon 
the gouty Tomato, for which rudeness he was 
denounced as a Rhubarbarian. At intermis- 
sion a gang of young Caraways got high and 
reeled into the ball-room, singing, ‘‘ We'll 
drive dull Car-away.” There was also a dis- 
agreement between the Radish and the Turnip 
families. One of the former family was heard 
to declare that a female member of the latter 
family had a Tur-nip nose, to which the Tur- 
nips replied that Miss Radish’s nose was.al- 
ways reddish, and she should like to pull it. 
Young Mr. Lima Beans insulted his mother 
on the floor. He said : ‘‘ You Li-ma,” where- 
upon old Mr. Bean poled him on the spot. 
The wealthy Mr. Corn came late—he was of 
the late kind. Mrs. Corn was silked out to 
kill, but the children were all smut-faced and 
spindle-shanked. Young Mr. Bunker Hill 
Beans, of Boston,gwas recognized through 
his costume. He wore a bag domino, which 
he had untied on account of the heat. So it 
happened that when Mr. Squash came up, put 
out his feeler, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Beans, old 
boy, how are ye?” that Beans replied : ‘‘ How 
did you come to know me, Squash?” ‘Oh, 
I know beans when the bag is untied,” re- 
sponded Squash, gayly, as he whirled a crook- 
neck into the midst of the waltz. It was an 
amusing sight in the morning to see a Savoy 
cabbage rolling into a barber’s shop to have 
his head rubbed up, with the complaint that 
his hair curled and——. 


A Singular Affection of a Guinea 
Hen.—A neighbor of mine set chicken and 
duck eggs under a hen, and as many as eight 
ducks and several chicks were hatched, mak- 
ing quite a novel family for the superintend- 
ence of an old hen. After the hen left the 
nest with her peculiar family, strange as it 
may seem, the only guinea fowl on the place 
took a liking to the young ducks, fought the 
mother hen away from them, and has been 
mothering the young ducks eversince. The 
chicks remained with the hen, The ducks 
are now of considerable size, and the guinea 
rambles great distances with them. 

WILLIAM W. STOCKWELL. 
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|S Sapulaed NEW-YEAR, dear readers, 
one and all. 

Were not the times really improving, 
especially for the industrial classes, our 
salutation at the opening of this new 
year would be just as hearty and consist- 
ent, for your real happiness depends not 
so much upon the incidents of external 
life as upon your interior sentiments, the 
manner in which you view the world. 
Far be it from us to ignore the impor- 
tance of money and social position as fac- 
tors in the equipment of one’s household, 
with what are deemed the comforts and 
conveniences of life; but after all the 
great basic element in human happiness 
is contentment, and that is oftener met 


with in the humble cottage than in the 
haunts of wealth. 


It is customary for the moralist to 
point to the beginning of a year as ap- 
propriate to the formation of new reso- 
lutions affecting character and life. Cer- 
tainly, every day in the year is appropri- 
ate to “turning over a new leaf” and 
entering upon an improved course of 
thinking and conduct, But the begin- 





ning of a fresh twelvemonth naturally 
suggests new enterprises in both the 
moral and physical departments of hu- 
man activity, and hence one feels at this 
time specially warranted in urging young 
and old to go forward in the line of duty, 
and perform, with increased zeal, the 
work of God and humanity. 

We would ask the reader to examine 
himself critically, and make an honest 
estimate of mind and body. This he can 
do with the aid of science. Having done 
it, he will know his strength and his 
weakness, and be enabled intelligently 
to set on foot a course of self-treatment 
for his mental improvement. Many a 
young man is discouraged by failures 
which are due to the influence of strong 
Cautiousness, or Friendship, or Appro- 
bativeness, or even Benevolence, which 
hampers him in the carrying out of well- 
devised plans ; whereas did he understand 
himself, were he made acquainted with 
the nature of the weakness which neu- 
tralized his efforts, he would be set upon 
his guard against it, or rather by its pru- 
dent exercise render it an iastrumentality 
of success. 


Many are hindered in their daily work, 
and fail to reach perfect results, because 
of bodily weakness; their brain being in- 
sufficiently nourished, fails to operate with 
vigor and effect. Such persons should 
look into themselves, ascertain what there 
isin their daily habits ministering to this 
unhappy condition, and resolve to correct 
every impropriety and irregularity. 

We would have every reader resolve 
to become thoroughly conversant with 
the theory and practice of Phrenology 
for his own sake and those around him; 
that he may, according to his opportu- 
nity, be a teacher of truth and righteous- 
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ness from now on, and so help along the 
grand work of redeeming society from 
the rule of appetite and propensity. 


———_+-3-o_____—__ 


DON’T GRUMBLE. 


N keeping with what has been said 

above is this admonitior. With many 
people it is a difficult thing to avoid fret- 
ting and complaining, as somehow they 
manage to get on the unfortunate side 
of nearly everything they undertake. 
They run against the sharp corners, and 
see the disagreeable phases of nearly 
everything which comes in their way. 
Such people usually have a good share 
of Destructiveness and Caution, and not 
quite enough Hope and Agreeableness. 
This being so, they could nevertheless 
modify their disposition, or, rather, their 
habit of finding fault, if they would set 
about it seriously. They usually have 
intellect enough to perceive, if they will, 
the worse than useless character of grum- 
bling ; and if they would resolve to take 
their share of life’s burdens and carry 
them bravely, they would ere long come 
to think that the world after all has a 
good deal of brightness for them. If 
every one should do his part—simply 
what he is capable of doing—what a 
beautiful harmony would spring up in 
society! Far too many are striving to 
do more than reasonably appertains to 
their natures, Then there are a vast 
number who seem to do as little as they 
Generally the grumbler falls short 
of his duty, because he occupies too much 


can, 


of .his time in watching the lazy and in- 
dolent, and reproaching them for shirk- 
ing their share of the world’s work. 
They would lose half their inclination to 
complain if they gave no attention to 
idlers, and would be more likely to shame 





some into industry, by an example of at- 


tention to personal obligations. 


> 


COMMENDABLE INDEPENDENCE. 


RADUALLY truth wins its way in 
= spite of the strong and high bar- 





riers erected by prejudice, and that re- 
spect for old and even fossil methods 
which is commonly called conservatism. 
Here and there the principles of Phre- 
nology assume a specific form in modify- 
ing old practices. There are many who 
follow the vocation of teaching in this 
country, who apply these principles in 
their every-day relations with their pu- 
pils. Now and then we hear of a physi- 
cian who appreciates their usefulness in 
his calling. 

The October number of the St. Louis 
Eclectic Fournal contains an article by a 
physician, which is a very strong testi- 
The 
writer declares that a practical knowledge 


inonial in behalf of our science. 


of Phrenology is indispensable to the 
He would 
have a department in every medical col- 


mastery of medical science. 


lege for the instruction of students in the 
science of mind. To use his own lan- 
guage: “ Now, as man is the subject of 
medication, it is very readily seen that in 
order either to prevent disease, or to aid 
Nature in her efforts to restore man when 
he is diseased to his normal conditions, 
it is indispensably necessary for a phy- 
sician to know all about man; but we 
boldly affirm, fearless of successful con- 
tradiction, that the doctor who does not 
understand Phrenology and Physiogno- 
my is thus lacking, in part at least, of the 
most important part of his knowledge of 
man.” 

This is a strong utterance, and as can- 
did as it is vigorous. We doubt not that 
this physician is a man of learning and 
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ability, the latter quality being especially | covered a work of Spurzheim, and a 


“ reinforced,” as a Frenchman would say, 
by his acquaintance with Phrenology. Af- 
ter stating his own convictions thus 
clearly and forcibly, he invites the atten- 
tion of his medical brethren to the sub- 
ject, and desires their opinion. 

Such conduct is manly, and must com- 
mand the respect of those even who dif- 
fer with him. 

There are many, very many, in the 
medical profession, who believe in Phre- 
’ nology, but are deterred from acknowledg- 
ing it publicly by the fear of exciting the 
criticism of their fellows. Such an atti- 
tude is certainly unbecoming, and indi- 
cates a want of manly independence. 


A few weeks since we were at the house 
of a physician with whom we have been 


acquainted for a dozen years, and while 
turning over some books on a table, dis- 





| * Self-Instructor.” We immediately asked 


the gentleman if the books were his, and 
he replied, “ Certainly. They were given 
me by an old friend of mine about fifteen 
years ago. I think they are very instruct- 
ive and useful books.” 

“So, then, you are inclined to accept 
the doctrine of Phrenology?” 
joined. 


we re- 


“IT must say,” he answered, “that I can 
not see anything in it to which I can 
But on the other hand, 
it has helped me not a little in my prac- 


seriously object. 


tice.” 

Previous to this we had never received 
an intimation that he was favorable to 
this subject. So there are many other 
physicians who must be approached in a 
similar fashion, if we would know where 


they stand in respect to mental science. 

















* He that questioneth much shail learn much.”—Bacon, 


4 
Eo Our Correspondents, 
UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this yn mt yen But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 
IF AN INQuiRY Fait ro RectkivE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; tf not then published, the inguirer may con- 


clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. UX ALL CASES, fersons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with thet ro ll address 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





MORPHINE.—A.—One who has become 
an habitual user of morphine, or opium, is so 
much a slave to the practice that it is quite im- 
possible for him to break off without the assist- 
ance of others. We think it is the best course 





for such a person to plgce himself in the care of 
an institution specially organized for such cases. 
An opium-eater, who is very anxious to refcrm, 
may succeed at home under the guidarce of a 
friend who devotes himself, or herself, to the sick 
man. The plan most likely to sueceed would 
be the very gradual reduction of the quantity 
used, so that nature may in the meantime build 
up the impaired constitution, 


MUSTACHE.—T. M. F.—If the hairs ot 
the mustache are soft, they can be easily parted 
in the middle, but if they are bristly and stiff, 
they are not likely to take any shape but a 
straightforward, shoe-brush pattern. Cultiva- 
tion would perhaps accomplish something in the 
way of the part which you apparently desire. If 
the color be red or yellow your upper lip will be 
handsomer bare. 


PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON.—O. W. D. 


—One who aims at success as a physician and 
surgeon should possess a good physical consti- 
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tution, a full-sized head, the intellectual organs 
being well filled out, especially strong percep- 
tives, well-developed Constructiveness, a fair 
degree of Destructiveness and Combhativeness, 
and Benevolence, Firmness, and Caution well 
indicated. He should also have large Friend- 
ship. If you wish to study in the line of home- 
opathy, consult a physician of that school as to 
the course of reading you should enter upon. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND PHRENOLOGY. 
—O. A. K.—You are evidently a new reader of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, otherwise you 
would not ask the question youdo. We have 
not long since considered the matter it involves. 
Every intelligent man recognizes grades of ca- 
pability among his neighbors. He knows that 
some are constitutionally better lawyers, doctors, 
blacksmiths, grocers, bricklayers, tailors, survey- 
ors, than others, but for all that he does not 
deem them irresponsible, and expects good work 
from each so far as he can go. Phrenology is a 
scientific analysis of the human organization and 
indicates the difference between une man and an- 
other, This difference exists in the physical 
constitution. Phrenology simply points it out, 
just as geology points to the differences in the 
rocky mass ; or botany points to the wonderful 
variations in the floral kingdom. Evil in the 
conduct of man is the result of unrestraint, mal- 
education, the influence of improper associa- 
tions, and so on, things which every economist 
recognizes. Because men are ditferently organ- 
ized, if they are sane, does not excuse bad con- 
duct. There is the Parable of the Talents; be- 
cause one had but one talent, did not excuse him 
for its disuse. He could have made the best of 
it, and, like his neighbor with but two, have 
received the commendution of the Master. 


MORBID ORGANIZATION. — Question : 
There is a man in our vicinity who has burned 
some twenty or twenty-five buildings, and the 
most of them barns. He confesses to having set 
them on fire, but cun not give any reason for his 
course. He says that he does not know why he 
sets them on fire. He is not considered insane, 
80 what ails the man? 

Answer: His is evidently a case of perverted 
Destructiveness ; and in so far as it goes, he is 
insane. The organ is probably large, and owing 
to some purticular trouble or disease has be- 
come abnormally excited and exercises a morbid 
influence upon his whole nature. 


CLAIRVOYANCE.—Qwestion : Is not clair- 
vyoyance closely connected with spiritualism, and 
is not the study of clairvoyance injurious to the 
mind ? 

Answer: We do not consider clairvoyance as 
related to spiritualism, Some persons who ap- 
pear to be endowed with the clairvoyant quality 





pretend to supernatural powers, mainly for effect 
upon the credulous. We hold that clairvoyance 
is the result of physical organism, and those who 
have it may cultivate it just as any other mental 
gift is or may be cultivated. We do not con- 
sider the possession of such a mental endow- 
ment as necessarily injurious, if it have its nor- 
mal sphere ; and if that be simply followed, it 
may subserve a very useful purpose in the econ- 
omy of life. Time will come when this quality 
of mind will be understood, and its importance 
as an agent in human affairs will be properly 
appreciated. 


EFFECT OF HARD StTupDy.—J. F. G.— 
Close study will in time inercase the size of the 
organs which are chiefly rendered active by the 
study. There may be no appreciable increase in 
the size of the head as a whole, because there is 
in such cases usually a lack of activity in some 
regions, and the organs there located tend to 
atrophy, or decrease. The enlargement will be 
regional. 


PRONUNCIATION.—S, A. S.—There ap- 
pear to be two ways of pronouncing the name 
“Jacques.”” One we can spell, phonetically, 
Jakes. The other divides it into two syllables, 
and may be rendered by Jac-kwees. ‘‘ Lamar- 
tine” is simply Lam-ar-teen. 


BRAIN-FooD.—E, C. B.—The brain re- 
quires phosphorus, and therefore food which 
contains phosphorus is necessary to its health- 
ful activity. The grains, particularly wheat, 
contain more or less phosphorus; beans and 
pease are also rich phosphoric material, but flour 
or meal which is fiighly refined, or bolted, is 
quite deficient ; hence we advise that bread be 
made rather of meal containing the whole wheat 
than from the superfine or bolted product. 


Topics FOR Essays.—S. G. A.—You 
will find it more interesting both to yourself and 
to your audience if you select topics which are 
alive ; that is, related to the affairs of the day. 
It is tiresome enough to attend Commence- 
ments and listen to the changes rung upon old 
rhetorical subjects, like “‘ Ambition,” ‘* The Soul 
of Man,” “The Triumphs of Truth,” “ True 
Glory,” ‘‘ Friendship,” and so on. In your read- 
ing of the current literature of the day you will 
find many subjects, and in your observations of 
life you should find suggestions for thought. 


CAPRICE.—J. E.—Yours is the first case 
of a man who loved to Cress like a woman, and 
to whom the temptation is almost irresistible. 
We do not regard your inclination as criminal, 
or as the symptoms of disease. Your organiza- 
tion, doubtless, is very strongly feminine. You 
are probably very fond of the society of ladies, 
and have indulged a drift of thought which has 
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resulted in a mental temper which is almost 
morbid. We would advise you to mingle more 
with men. Quicken your robust activities ; be- 
come more masculine ; avoid sensational, effemi- 
nate literature, and straighten up. 


LUNGS AND WIND INSTRUMENTS.— 
E. E. H.—As a class, those who play on wind 
instruments have good lungs; and an examina- 
tion of the members of a band would soon show 
you that they have more than average chest ca- 
pacity. 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY.—C. E. S.—This 
characteristic depends upon the development of 
Destructiveness. A man may have a good intel- 
lect, excellent practical judgment, but only ex- 
ercise them in a passive way, with no personal 
benefit, because he is lacking in Destructiveness 
and other stimuli. That organ, when large, con- 
tributes energy, force, power; incites the prac- 
tical faculties to activity for the accomplishment 
of desired ends. 


DIET FOR LEANNESS AND FATNESS.— 
8. A. 8.—We can scarcely prescribe for you or 
any one, unless we are furnished with particu- 
lars relating to physical condition and every-day 
habits. As a general thing, leanness may be 
modified by the use of a diet which contains a 
large proportion of carbonaceous or fat-produc- 
ing matter. Unless the person had # good de- 
gree of out-of-door exercise, however, the cating 
of an excess of carbon would serve to produce 
feverishness, disturb the stomach and bowels, 
and lead to some form of bilious sickness. It is 
fat flesh-food which produces most of the trouble 
with people. Those grains, like corn and oats, 
which are rich in carbon, are not so likely to in- 
terfere with digestion. Milk,*oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, barley, rice, ete., tend to fatten; while 
eating of lean meats, Graham bread and Graham 
crackers, tart fruits, with abundant out-of-door 
exercise, will help to decrease bulk. Fat peo- 
ple should not eat much milk or butter, and par- 
ticularly avoid overeating. 


ART OF MAGNETIZING.—M. P.—This 
subject is thoroughly treated in our new work 
entitled ‘‘ Animal Magnetism,”” by Deleuze. 
About all there is in print on the subject is care- 
fully set forth in this bulky volume. If you are 
disposed to make experiments, it will prove an 
excellent guide. 

As to your other question: People of dark 
complexion, dark hair, have a large proportion 
of the Motive or Bilious temperament in their or- 
ganism, yet, not understanding the part played 
in humar life by that temperament, do not live 
with respect to it, and, as a consequence, their 
systems are thrown out of order, and they be- 
come sickly. 





TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. —SUB.—You 
should be a good speller, as well as able to write 
a legible, fluent hand. Possession of these two 
requirements and fidelity would insure promo- 
tion. You can study between times, and so im- 
prove your ming ; of course, the more you know 
the more useful you can make yourself. 


LANGUAGE.— Question : How can a per- 
son who has a small organ of Language acquire 
a well-developed organ ? 

Answer: When the organ is small it is not to 
be expected that it can be made more than aver- 
age by culture. But that is well worth working 
for. 

LOVER OF Music.—T. J. H.—People 
having large Ideality and Sublimity, and a high 
quality of organization, appreciate music; yet . 
such, if lacking in the perceptive and practical 
faculties, are unable to become performers. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 











Bhat They Sav. 


Com ications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














NATURAL AND ACQUIRED TALENTS.— 
In human nature we have the natural and ac- 
quired talents. These powers or conditions be- 
ing so well understood, it does not seem neces- 
sary to enter into any definition of terms. Each 
has its special advocates, who overestimate the 
one or the other in proportion as either seems 
to them to be the most essential for the good of 
the world. 

By one class natural talent is considered di- 
vine, and the acquired talent only ranked as hu- 
man; while the other class considers nothing 
as divine but what is perfection, according to 
the most approved artificial type. Natural tal- 
ents are not perfection ; they need the master- 
hand of developed man to drill and expand them, 
in order to bring out the divine perfection, for 
they can not be divine in themselves, Acquired 
talents or powers, after similar reasoning, are not 
perfection, for they need something to precede 
them, in order that they may have an adaptabil- 
ity for perfection to develop. One requires de- 
velopment of the base on which it is founded ; 
the other requires the presence of a suitable base 
on which to raise the beautiful and harmonious 
superstructure. 

With one class, the natural powers only are 
divine; with the other, only tlie perfection 
that comes from them can be such; in other 
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words, the divine, according to the ideas of this 
class, is dependent upon the human to develop 
it. Those who regard only the acquired powers 
as divine, would hardly be willing to follow out 
their own course of reasoning, yet this is what it 
amounts to. 

We have not far to go in lifd to see that the 
one class has little respect for the ether. On the 
one hand we see little regard for the natural tal- 
ents and a demand for a high state of artificial 
proficiency in the acquired arts; while on the 
other hand we perceive as little, or even less, re- 
gard for the stiff and formal acquired arts, and 
respect only for natural gifts, no matter how 
crude, 

In every branch of life we see these two ele- 
ments conflicting, with little or no respect for one 
another; and both considering themselves the 
all-important element in advancing the progress 
of the world and humanity generally to a higher 
standard. This is to be deplored ; for it is plainly 
to be seen, that as separate powers they are weak, 
and only form a discord that is very detrimental 
to themselves ; while united, they form a pow- 
erful combination and a harmony that moves 
through the world as a physical and morel con- 
queror, disseminating virtue and even helping to 
establish humanity upon a higher and more per- 
manent basis, whence it can with better effect 
prepare foundations for its future steps of prog- 
ress. Natural talent is too apt to be content with 
itself in its under-conditions ; whatever it is in- 
clined to do, it does so easily that it soon comes 
to think that it is master of the situation, and that 
therefore all extra exertions toward a higher per- 
fection are unnecessary. It is too much inclined 
to cut ’cross lots, when it should carefully fol- 
low some well-beaten path all the way ’round, Ac- 
quired power, though not content with itself, is as 
much, if not more, conceited. It is sure to make 
a difficult task cf acquiring knowledge, and to 
go the most ’round-about and unnatural way to 
accomplish its purpose. While natural talent is 
going ’cross lots, and thereby missing some im- 
portant element of perfection, it will go the 
greatest way ‘round, and that, too, in the most 
careful manner, whether the necessity of the case 
require it or not, making a great circle beyond 
the perfection that mere natural power misses by 
not taking the trouble to diverge enough in or- 
der to attain—one missing an essential. element 
of strength by not going far enough, and the 
other by going too far. 

Natural talent is radical without reason ; ac- 
quired talent is extremely conservative, having 
little or no respect for advanced ideas and im- 
provements generally. Natural talent has too 
much trust in the present and itself; while ac- 
quired power has not enough confidence in itself 
and its age, it is inclined to put its trust blindly 
in others rather than in itself, especially if there 





is some air of authority in what is presented to 
it. Acquired talent has too much reverence for 
authority—natural talent not enough. The per- 
son of all natural talent is too much inclined to 
be light and unstable; the person of all culture 
is too apt to be heavy and inert. The one has 
too many irons in the fire, while the other keeps 
its one iron in too long, until the life of the iron 
is all burnt out—one has too much iron, the other 
too much fire. There has been a deal of contro- 
versy as to which of these two elements is the 
most important in the development of the world, 
but I think that such discussions are unprofita- 
ble. In civilized society at least they are both 
important and essential, and in order to secure 
the highest development, must needs go togeth- 
er. Separate, they are exceedingly weak ; united, 
they become a tower of strength in advancing 
the cause of humanity. I hope that the tendency 
will be to unite them. Separated, they will only 
keep humanity down. United, they will advance 
humanity more and more toward that divine per- 
fection that has been the hope and aim of the 
race since the world began. Separated, they 
make bungling efforts toward attaining perfec- 
tion; united, they present a line that will move 
steadily on, neither too fast nor too slow, but 
with steady, earnest steps that will accomplish 
grand and permanent results. 3. -® Bt. 


A PROPHETIC DREAM.—I am not super- 
stitious, but rather disposed to discredit any- 
thing for which I have no evidence. However, 
I had a dream, some twenty odd years ago, 
which had so singular a fulfillment, that I am 
puzzled ts understand it. I bad been residing in 
this place (Jackson¥ Ohio,) about a year, when a 
friend and his wife visited me, and intended to 
stay overnight. J had intended to go some 
three miles into the country on that afternoon, 
to buy some potatoes from a farmer. I intended 
to walk, as it was a pleasant spring afternoon. 
My friend said he would go with me. 

Some three months before this, in the winter, 
I dreamed that I was in a strange place, in the 
woods, on a high ridge, and the sun was getting 
low in the west. The wind was gently blowing, 
and made a lonesome, moaning sound, as the 
tall, slender white-oak trees swayed to.and fro. 
I went down the west side of the hill, and look- 
ing to my left, in a southerly direction, saw a man 
up a hollow, with a sorrel horse hitched to a 
sled. He was loading blocks of wood upon the 
sled. These blocks were such as are split off 
logs before being hewn, to build log-houses in 
wooded countries. So much for the dream. 

Late in the afternoon my friend and I started 
to go to the farmer’s house. Neither of us had 
ever been there. We were told to go on a road 
leading westward about a mile, when the road 
turned south, but we must keep due west along 
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a fence until we came toa wood, then proceed 
over a high hill, still going west, when we would 
come to another road, which would lead us to 
the farm. 

When we got upon the top of the hill the sun 
was low in the west, the tall white-oak trees 
were swaying in the gentle wind, and the moan- 
ing sound was very pleasant to hear. Like a 
flash it struck me that I had been there before. 
I knew that in reality I had never been nearer 
that place than the town, over two miles distant. 
But my dream was all plainly before me. I 
stopped and related my dream to my friend, and 
told him about seeing, in my dream, the horse, 
sled, and man loading the blocks. We could 
not see the place in the hollow from where we 
stood, but we proceeded down the western side 
of the hill, the place now being perfectly familiar 
tome. When nearly to the foot‘of the hill, there 
were man, horse, sled, and blocks, just as I had 
told my contpanion. ‘My God!” said he, 
“there they are!” 

Was this mere accident, or what was it? The 
dream and its singular fulfillment seem utterly 
without design or mearing. All I can say ‘is, 
that I have told it exactly as it took place. 


DAVIS MACELEY,. 


Office of Tue Jackson STANDARD, 
Fackson, Ohio. 


FAMILY LETTER NO. 3.—Blinton, Dec. 
1st, 1879. Dear Mr. Editer—Since I rote to you 
last, I hay had worse trubles than Before. Not 
lung after My Husband brot home ‘them Big 
Shus, he came home one Night with a Bundle, 
and lookin very Smilin and Happy says, Josie, I 
have brot you A Present. A new Black Silk 
walkin sute. O, you Dear Man, says I, You air 
commin to your Senses and behave like yourself 
again. Yes, says he, I was Never so sensible in 
my life, and he unrolled the bundle. A Pare of 
Big Button Boots fell out, and he held up a 
short lookin Dress. I suppose thats the Poly- 
nase, says I. Thats the Dress, says he, and 
heree the Pants. Pints! says I. Yes, Pants, 
says he. Theyre to be tucked inside these Hi 
Boots. Now Please put it on, for I want to see 
how you will look. Well, says I, this is a Good 
Joke, but I shood think that somethin cheeper 
than Silk wood of done just as well to play it 
with. Thats all right, says he, for it only took 
about a quarter as much to make it as it did for 
your last Black Silk. Well, I put it on; It was 
dretful big round the waste, but other ways it 
set very good, it came down just to my knees, 
and the Hi Boots came most up to it, and be- 
tween’ was the Pants which was tucked into the 
Boots and hung over the tops a little. It lookt 
very much like the sutes whitch Gurls ware in 
the Jimnastick class. Youve seen them, havnt 
you? Igess you meen to mak A Pedestreun of 





me says I, laffin. Yes I do, and everything else 
Good, says he. I eckspect, under this new free- 
dum, youll devellup powers of Mussel, Hart and 
Brane such as —— Do stop, Moses, says I, and 
I'll take this thing rite off. It seems to Ecksite 
you. Do I talk ecksited, says he. I don’t no as 
you do, but you talk so I can’t understand what 
you meen. “After you ware that dress a few 
weeks, youll be a new woman. The Eyes of 
your understanding will be opened. O dear, 
dear, says I, I always told you if you Red and 
Studded so much, youd go crazy, and now you 
have, and I started to take of that Dretful Dress. 
Dont take it off, says he, I want you to ware it 
rite along. What do you meen, says I, you cant 
spose,Im going to ware such a lookin thing as 
that. Wont you ware it to please me? QO, 
Moses, Id do most anything to plees you, says 
I, but I Cant do that. Didnt you Promise to 
obey me, says he. I shouldnt if I had none you 
was goin to lose your Senses, says I. But I sce 
my Letter is gettin to long, so Ill hay to leve the 
Rest till next time. 
Yours in Grate Truhble, 
JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 

P. 8.—I meen to get one of them books that 
you speek about in your paper. It said Webster 
on a bridge, and was to teech about spellin. J.J. 


AN OLD SOLDIER’S EXPERIENCE.—An 
old soldier writes us in the following strong 
terms respecting his former life, and his observa- 
tions of his fellows: ‘‘I have served my country 
in three wars; have marched over the burning 
sands and swampy everglades of Florida, and 
the plains and mountains of Mexico. And I 
have for three winters endured the severe colds 
and north-east winds of Minnesota; I look back 
and wonder that I still live; but Iam scarcely 
more than a wreck, with my poisoned blood and 
shattered nerves. I will not say, however, that 
it was hard marching, hard fighting, or the bul- 
lets of my country’s foes that have made me 
prematurely an old man. It was not the fa- 
tiguing marches, or the hardships, that have made 
me the wreck thatIam. It was, rather, commis- 
sary whisky, quinine and blue pills, that poison- 
ed my blood and broke down a once strong, iron- 
like constitution. If you would care to see the 
sad effects of calomel and whisky, come with me 
to the Soldier’s Home; there you cun see men 
who are, if possible, greater wrecks than I am; 
men whom the doctors think must have alcohol, 
calomel, and opium to keep them alive. When 
I was an inmate of the Soldier’s Home, I told 
the head surgeon that I would dic sooner than 
touch another drop of whisky, even as medicine. 
The old surgeon, astonished at my boldness, 
said, ‘When did you take that opinion?’ ‘I 
took that opinion,’ said I, ‘six months ago, in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, where my 
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forefathers signed their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from George the Third, and where I 
signed my declaration of independence from al- 
cohol.’ ‘Glad of it! glad of it!’ said the old 
doctor, and away he went and told the hos- 
pital steward to let Reese have any kind of 
medicine he called for. This was about seven 
years ago; but signing the pledge of total ab- 
stinence merely, has not made a sober-thinking 
man of me. I have been a reader of your 
JOURNAL and other works on physiology and 
Phrenology, and have become not only a reader, 
but a firm believer in the science, so that with 
God’s help, and firm resolution, I have been 
able to renounce, not only tobaccv, but rum 
also.” 

His letter is superscribed very properly, 
““Wisdom Road,” a village near Greenfield, 
Massachusetts ; for the old man is certainly on 
the track of wisdom. 





= 


PERSONAL. 


Miss Heten Marra MCDONALD, of Boston, 
appeared before Judge Blatchford, in the United 
States Circuit Court, a few days since, and argued 
in person a motion for an injunction in a patent 
suit for infringement of a patent of her own. 


Mrs. Rota Ricumors, of Brownington, Vt., 
ninety-four years old, according to an exchange, 
has given up her pipe, after smoking constantly 
for thirty years, and thus far has experienced no 
ill effects. Strange! Young people, take notice. 


Price GorTscHAKOFF has retired from the 
Russian Imperial Chancellorship. So say the 
newspapers, and it is about time it was true, 
considering the gentleman’s age—over cighty— 
and the many times his retirement has been 
threatened. 


M. MALAREVSEY, another Russian, has been 
struck by the prevalence of short-sightedness 
among literary men, and proposes that books 
should be printed in white ink on black paper, 
and he has made experiments with fifty persons 
which tend to confirm his view. 


Tuere lives in the Republic of Salvador at 
present a venerable gentleman named Miguel 
Solis, who is 180 years of age. It is claimed that 
he signed a document relating to the building 
of a convent in 1722, being then 23 years old. 
J2 takes one strong, nourishing meal each day, 
except on the first and fifteenth of each month, 
when he eats nothing, but drinks as much wa- 
ter as he can. We are not told whether he is a 
teetotaler, or drinks the wine of the country, 
which is called “‘ tangleleg,” but it is stated his 
skin is like parchment, his hair white as snow, 
while his eyes have a most lively expression. 





WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitfal seed.” 


SELF-INSPECTION is the only means to preserve 
us from self-conceit. 


ANY man pays too much for his whistle when 
he has to wet it fifteen or twenty times a day. 

Many ways of happiness have been discovered, 
but all agree there is none so pleasant as loving 
and being loved. 

MrirTH should be the embroidery of the con- 
versation, not the web; and wit the ornament 
of the mind, not the furniture. 


But I remember now, 
T am in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly.—Shakespeare. 


ENERGY will do anything that can be done in 
the world ; and no talents, no circumstances, no 
opportunities, will make a two-legged animal a 
man without it.— Goethe. 

PROFANITY never did any man the least good. 
No man is richer, or happier, or wiser for it. It 
commends no one to society ; it is disgusting to 
the refined, and abominable to the good. 
DETERMINED beforehand, we gravely pretend 
To ask the opinion and thoughts of a friend ; 
Should he differ from us on any pretence 
We pity his want of both judgment and sense ; 
But if he falls into and flatters our plaa, 

Why, really, we think him a sensible man. 


Over the triple doorways of the Cathedral of 
Milan, there are threqinscriptions spanning the 
splendid arches. Over one is carved a beautiful 
wreath of roses, and underneath is the legend, 
** All that which pleases is but for a moment.” 
Over the other is sculptured a cross, and there 
are the words, “‘ All that which troubles us is 
but for a moment.’’ But underneath the great 
central entrance in the main aisle is the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ That only is important which is eternal.” 
If we realize always these three truths, we will 
not let trifles trouble us, nor be interested so 
much in the passing pageants of the hour. We 
should live, as we do not now, for the permanent 
and the eternal. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 

THe most treacherous memory in the world 
belongs to a young man with a new watch. 

A PAPER in the neighborhood of Rochester, 
N. Y., advertises a church-pew for sale, ‘“‘com- 
manding a beautiful view of nearly the whole 
congregation.”’ 
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“Temper in a wife!” exclaamed oid Colonel 
Firehawk. ‘I like temper ina wife. I like it 
80 well that I hope my wife’ll never lose hers.”’ 


THE just published report of an Irish benevo- 
lent society says: ‘“‘ Notwithstanding the large 
amount paid for medicine and medical atténd- 
ance, very few deaths occurred during the year.” 


THERE was a young fellow named Knox, 
Who concluded to gamble in stocks ; 
And in twenty-four hours 
He swore, ‘‘ By the powers, 
I’m glad to escape with my socks !”’ 

Two darkies were vaunting their courage. 
“T isn’t *feard o’ nothin’, I isn’t,’’ said one. 
“Den, Sam, I reckon you isn’t feared to loan 
mea dollah?” ‘No, Julius, I isn’t feared to 
loan you a dollah, but I does hate to part wid an 
ole fren’ forebber.”’ 


A DrvunkKarD is staggering along the street, 
knocking against lamp-posts, and, with great 
dignity and earnestness, solving the problem 
how to be in two places on the sidewalk at once. 
The passers-by stare at him and laugh till he halts, 
and, with a painful effort, collecting himself, 
says: ‘*Galileo wash right—the earth doesh 
move!” and crumbles into a shapeless ruin 
upon the pavement. 

THE following testimonial of a certain patent 
medicine speaks for itself: ‘“‘ Dear sir :—Two 
months ago my wife could scarcely speak. She 
has taken two bottles of your ‘ Life Renewer,’ 
and now she can’t speak at all. Please send me 
two more bottles. I wouldn’t be without it.” 


“Wire,” said a man, looking for his boot- 
jack, “I have places where I keep my things, 
and you ought to know it.”’ “Yes,” said she; 
“TI ought to know where you keep your late 
hours, but I don’t.” 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher, satis- 
JSactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





A Foow’s Erranp. By One of the Fools. A 
Novel. 2 pages. 16mo. Silk cloth. Price, 
$1. Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York. 


With this unique title a new author sends out 
a book which is described as “a faithful por- 
traiture of human life ” in certain individual re- 





lations, these relatione being a sojourn in some 
part of the South since the late war. 

The hero of the narrative, the author himself, 
by the way, buys a plantdtion and removes his 
family to it, visions of domestic felicity hitherto 
unknown, and of an early realized independence 
in wealth and position, filling the inner chambers 
of his mind’s eye. His first awakening to the 
sense of foolship is, that he is ‘‘a cat in a strange 
garret.’’ His first experience in an attempt to 
take some interest in the political agitation 
caused among the people of his neighborhood 
by the “reconstruction’’ measures of Govera- 
ment, exhibit this fact in a startling manner. 
A forced part at a political meeting gives him 
the reputation of “ abolitionist’? and an incen- 
diary—one who “has no business ” to be where 
he has made his residence, and he becomes iso- 
lated from the “good society’’ of his commu- 
nity. He exhibits more and more folly by his 
bold demeanor in asserting lis opinions in the 
face of people who he knows dislike him and 
his sentiments, and by assuming positions which 
render him conspicuous as a politician of a school 
entirely out of sympathy with the great majority 
of his neighbors. In the course of the narrative 
we have a revival of some of the scenes of ter- 
rorism peculiar to the days of the Regulators 
and the Ku Klux, and many incidenis are related 
concerning the life of the people, which are full 
of humor, especially those descriptive of the 
characteristics of the country people ; while the 
dashing excitement of the hunt, the oddities of 
up-country mass meetings, the social lines of 
caste, the hot passions of politics, the dark and 
bloody doings of an enraged people, and their 
startling logic of self-justification, help to make 
up a peculiar book, which will undoubtedly stir 
up a variety of opinions, It portrays with great 
power things which the author claims are un- 
known to the mass of intelligent people in either 
section of the land—namely, the South as-it is. 

But cui bono? We will confess that while the 
book is very readable, it contains much that need 
not have been said, and can not contribute to a 
better rapport between North and South. 


OpPMENTS OF ANDEAN DIPLOMACY, AND OTHER 
OppMENTSs. By Hinton Rowan Helper. 12mo, 
eloth, pp. 480. St. Louis: W.8. Bryan, Pub- 
lisher. 

A compilation of correspondence on subjects 
which the author deems of so great importance 
that he makes them of personal interest. What 
he discusses most earnestly is the construction 
of a “longitudinal, midland double-track steel 
railway from a point far north in North America, 
to a point far south in South America,”’ for the 
carrying out of which he claims to have ex- 
pended already between eleven to twelve thou- 
sand dollars. He is most anxious for the moral 
and physical well-being of the hybrid peoples of 
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the Southern continent, yet, strangely enough, 
would except Brazil from participation in his 
great scheme ; and thinks that a great railway 
would be a most potent instrumentality for pro- 
moting the ends of amelioration he has at heart. 

Under the general title of “ The Colton Claim 
against Bolivia,’ he publishes 250 or more pages 
of letters relating to an unliquidated debt of that 
State for certain maps which were prepared by 
Mr. Joseph H. Colton. And under “ The Fielder 
Claim against Brazil,» Mr. Helper sets forth 
‘“‘an epistolary and documentary history of the 
double-faced and underhanded injustice and in- 
jury inflicted on Ernest Fielder, his widow, and 
children, by the Government of Brazil.’’ In both 
these cases Mr. Helper appears to have acted the 
part of an attorney, and his own sayings and do- 
ings form a considerable part of the volume. 
He does not stickle at terms in expressing his 
reprobation of wrong, and his manner is in- 
tensely vigorous. Why he chose or invented the 
extraordinary title given to his book, he only can 
answer; nevertheless, there is a close relation- 
ship between the eccentricity of that and the 
literary style of the volume. 


TEMPERANCE STORIES AND SKETCHES. IIlus- 
trated with Pen and Pencil. By Edward Cars- 
well. Large 8vo. 80 pages, Engravings. 
Price, 50 cents, board covers. New York: 
National Temperance Society. 

Among the sketches and incidents, which are 
related in simple yet vivid language, are : Who’s 
Drunk ?—The Insulted Goose—Searching for the 
Bottle—Temperance, Moderation, and Intemper- 
ance—The Frightened Children—A Slave to Ap- 
petite—The Firm Friend—Old Rye makes a 
Speech—Miss Vine—The Old Apple Tree—The 
Seasons. And the accompanying pictures are not 
only realistic, but likely to impress the truths of 
the stories apon the mind. The book is a capi- 
tal one for children. 


Around THE YcLe Loe. By Richard Mark- 
ham. Illustrated. Small quarto. PP. 234. 
ead & 


Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd, 

Company. 

A parenthesis in the title, which serves the 
part of a preface, and avoics the impracticable 
twistings of phraseology which usually distin- 
guish most prefaces, tells us that “‘ herein are 
recorded the doings of five boys and five girls on 
a visit to the sea at Christmas-tide; together 
with many stories and ballads for young pa- 
triots.” 

The main doings of the little people seem to 
have been the hearing and relation of stories 
which are not altogether without foundation in 
our country’s carly history, and they are of the 
sort which please the fancy of our youth—being 
about Indians, adventures in the forest and on 
the ocean, life in the early settlements of New 
England and the South. There were, however, 
some very amusing adventures of their own, 





which imparted particular zest to their holiday 
visit to the sea-coast, and which the author weaves 
in with some ingenuity. The illustrations are 
excellent, and not without instruction in them- 
selves. And the volume, as regards paper and 
press - work, is a handsome specimen of book- 
making. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. Conducted by the 
students of the New York University. The Oc- 
tober number is an excellent specimen of a live 
college ‘paper. The article eutitled ‘“‘ Was the 
Natural State of Man Insanity,” although some- 
what pessimistic, is well written. 


THe AMERICAN Farmer. Published by Sam- 
uel Sands & Co.’s Son, Baltimore, Md. This 
represents one of the largest agricultural organs 
in the country. It contains a variety of matter 
of interest to farmers North as well as South, 


At Basy’s Grave Once More. For the 
Piano. Words by Mrs. A.S. Moore. Music by 
C. A. Fuller. Price, 40 cents. 


ManitToswa Betxs. Song. Words by Fordyce 
W. Benedict. Music by Chas. A. Fuller. Price, 
40 cents. 

These two publications are just from the press 
of Spear & Dehnhoff, New York. The music ex- 
hibits care in the composition, and is pathetic 
and sweet. 


Revue D’AntHRopoLociz. Publié sous la 
direction de M. Paul Broca. The specimen 
number of this very valuable periodical which 
lies on our table, contains a very interesting 
study on a series of crania of assassins, by Dr. 
A. Bordier. This series constitutes the collec- 
tion of thirty-six criminals which was on exhibi- 
tion in the late Paris Exposition. 


HANDBOOK OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE Union: Containing a Summary of 
Plans and Work of the Association ; also Con- 
stitutions of State, District, Local, and Juvenile 
Unions, together with Practical Hints in regard 
to various Departments of Work, including Fi- 
nance, etc. By Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, Presi- 
dent of the National Christian Temperance 
Union. Published by the National Temperance 
Society, New York. Price, 10 cents. 


Tue THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York ASsOciIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
CONDITION OF THE Poor, FOR THE YEAR 1879. 
With the List of Members and Contributors. The 
aim of this Association appears to be the avoid- 
ance Of promiscuous charity—that system in- 
dulged in-by so many well-to-do ple—mainly 
with a view to avoid the importunities of beggars, 
which has for its unfortunate result the per- 
petuation and multiplication of paupers. The 
report illustrates the method pursued by the 
Association. It certainly has many commenda- 
ble features, and overcomes many of the difficul- 
ties attending organized alme-giving: 





